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EDITORIAL 


REQUIRED COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The basic issue in the subject of the symposium in the Journal this 
month is how much of a high school student’s program of studies should 
he be required to take in common with all other students? And how much 
of it should he be permitted to elect to suit his individualized needs? A 
corollary question is who shall determine the nature of the required courses ? 
The reason for discussing the problem is the ever-present pressure to in- 
clude new requirements in what appears already to be an overcrowded 
curriculum. As the article summarizing graduation requirements in all of 
the states shows, practices vary widely in the United States. In some, there 
are almost no specified courses, while in others well over half are required. 
It is unlikely that the needs of students and of communities in different 
states vary so much as to justify these differences. 

The subjects to which all pupils in the secondary schools of California 
must be exposed is a formidable list. The symposium raises the question 
of a needed reappraisal and whether we have not already gone too far in 
requirements. It further suggests that whatever is required should be 
formulated in such a manner as to permit needed change with the passing 
of time. While it is always a struggle to add a new requirement, it is even 
more difficult to drop an old one because of the powerful forces of vested 
interest and tradition. 

In the days when only a few with rather unified purposes went to high 
school the case for a larger dose of common courses was stronger than it 
is today when the high schools register students with widely varied talents 
and purposes. Further, as schools maintain better and better guidance pro- 
grams, the practice of planning an appropriate course for each individual 
pupil has genuine merit. This is the argument for less prescription. 

On the other hand, the demand for a common education in basic citizen- 
ship was never more imperative in the history of this country. It is prob- 
ably true, too, that newer subjects, reflecting community needs, such as 
education for safe driving, would be introduced much more slowly, if at 
all, by the professionals than by laymen acting through the legislature and 
state and local boards of education. And one of the basic tenets of American 
education is that the curriculum of the school should be responsive to the 
will and the needs of the people. 

The question narrows, then, to one of finding the proper balance be- 
tween required and elective courses, and of determining the way in which 
the people shall speak so as not to tie the hands of the educators, but still 
at the same time to ensure that the curriculum shall express the will of the 
people. We are impressed with the need as expressed in the symposium, 
for a thorough reappraisal of the total problem at this time. 
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The ‘State Framework for Public Education in California” should 
serve as an excellent point of departure in this undertaking. A sound gen- 
eral principle, it seems, would be to have the basic requirements as set forth 
at the highest levels by the people—through the legislature and the State 
Board of Education—stated in terms of fundamental objectives to be 
achieved. The details of how these shall be achieved—the curriculum pat- 
tern—is the domain of the professional educator. There follows then the 
necessity for continuous evaluation, by the educators, the pupils, and the 
laity co-operatively, of how well the objectives are being achieved. And 
subsequently, modification of the program as the evidence from these 
valuative efforts dictates. 

R.N. B. 





Religion and the School Health Program 


By O. E. BYRD 





From time to time the newspapers carry headlines to the effect that 
some requirement of the school has come into conflict with the re- 
ligious beliefs of the parents of a child. How important is this in the 
program of health education? One of the nation’s foremost authori- 
ties in the field of health education writes concerning this problem in 
this article. O. E. Byrd is Professor of Education and Director, De- 
partment of Hygiene, Stanford University. He is the author of many 
books and articles in the field of health and hygiene and serves as con- 
sultant to many school districts and commissions. He received the 
doctorate in education from Stanford in. 1940 and the doctorate in 
medicine from University of California in 1947. 





The great majority of the American public desires and supports a well- 
rounded school health program. Most religious groups likewise find the 
school health program acceptable and desirable. Most minority religious 
groups have few, if any, objections to any significant part of the school 
health program. When objections do exist, on religious grounds, the re- 


sistance is invariably directed toward some isolated aspect of the program 
rather than the broad scope, which is generally recognized as good. 

When restricted objections exist on religious grounds to some part of 
the school health program these should be considered from at least three 
primary points: (1) legal aspects; (2) ethical aspects and (3) public re- 
lations aspects. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


In California, as in most other states, it is required by law that the 
schools engage in various health education and health service activities for 
the benefit of pupils. Three simple examples from the multiplicity of regu- 
lations should suffice to illustrate the principle that school authorities are 
required by law to develop and sustain a school health program. 

1. The governing board of each school district is legally responsible for 
the health and safety of pupils. EDUCATION CODE 13024. 

2. The course of study in the elementary schools shall include instruc- 
tion in . . . training for healthful living (but see additional part below) 
... EDUCATION CODE 10302. 

3. No teacher or pupils with a contagious disease, or communicable 
disease that is quarantined . . . shall be permitted to . . . attend school 
except by written permission of the health officer. HEALTH AND 
SAFETY CODE 2564. 


66 
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Although the principle of the school health program is illustrated in 
the foregoing three examples, EXEMPTIONS ON RELIGIOUS 
GROUNDS IS ALSO PROVIDED FOR CERTAIN PARTS OF 
THE PROGRAM, as is illustrated in the following: 

1. . . . whenever any part of “training for healthful living’’ conflicts 
with the religious beliefs of the parent or guardian . . . on request... . 
the pupil may be excused . . . EDUCATION CODE 10302. 

2... . a parent or guardian ... may file annually .. . a state- 
ment in writing . . . that he will not consent to the physical examination 
of his child. Thereupon the child shall be exempt . . . EDUCATION 
CODE 16483. 

Court Cases.—In general, the courts have upheld the responsibility of 
the school for the health of the child, rather than the religious rights of the 
parent acting on behalf of his child IN THE ABSENCE OF CON- 
TRARY LEGISLATION. In other words, if no legal exemptions are 
indicated by the law, then the courts tend to support the schools rather 
than to stand behind the religious objections to the school health program. 
Examples are as follows: 


*1. In Aberdeen, Washington, the Board of Education established a 
requirement of a health report based upon a medical examination for ad- 
mission to school. This was challenged by a father as a violation of his 
most sacred rights, that the physical examination might cause some sug- 
gestion of disease. The court favored the school on the basis that the ex- 
amination was a reasonable request, that it was based upon the police power 
which is necessary for and inherent to self-preservation ; that such power 
enables the state to prohibit all things hurtful to the comfort, health, safety, 
and welfare of society and may be termed the law of overruling necessity. 

*2. In the City of Minneapolis a child was excluded from school be- 
cause of an illness involving a sore throat. It was stated that she would be 
readmitted when she could present a negative throat culture from the public 
health authorities and a report from a physician or school doctor show- 
ing absence of communicable disease. The father objected on religious 
grounds. The court held that the rule was reasonable, fair, and had to be 
complied with, regardless of individual religious beliefs. 

*3. In New Braunfels, Texas, a city ordinance required smallpox vac- 
cination for admission to school. Objections on religious grounds were 
denied by the court, which pointed out that relief of a person from obedi- 
ence to reasonable health regulations which were enacted under the police 
power of the state would be to make the professed doctrine of religious 
belief superior to the law of the land, and in effect permit every citizen to 
become a law unto himself. Under such circumstances the court held that 
government could exist in name only. 

*4. A Pennsylvania decision in 1950 is another illustration of the tend- 
ency of the courts to support the school when there is conflict with religious 


* Reference at end of article, by similar number. 
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beliefs. In this case certain Mohammedan parents refused to send their 
children to school on Fridays, their sacred day. In defense, the parents 
invoked the guarantee of religious freedom. The court held that the par- 
ents have no right to deprive their children of the blessing of education 

. the right of the state was held to be superior to that of the parents 
in respect to the education of their children. 

*5. In Virginia, in 1948 three families, deeply religious, refused to 
send their children to school because they believed the Bible, as the word of 
God, represented the supreme authority and that religious services and 
home instruction provided the type of instruction which these persons 
thought the Bible commanded. The court held in favor of the school and 
against the parents on the basis that the constitutional protection of reli- 
gious freedom does not permit the individual to escape compliance with 
reasonable civil requirements imposed by the state. The individual cannot 
be permitted, on religious grounds, to be the judge of his duty to obey the 
regulations enacted by the state in the interests of the public welfare. 


The foregoing examples of court cases do not establish the legal status 
of a religious objection to a health provision in any particular state, but 
serve only to show that the courts in general do support the schools IN 
THE ABSENCE OF CONTRARY LEGISLATION. In each state, 
the law would need to be examined for specific legislation, if the relation- 
ship of religious objection to school health requirements is to be properly 
understood. 


A more extensive examination of court cases involving religious objec- 
tions reveals that these center around certain isolated parts of the school 
health program, such as: (1) the health examination; (2) certain re- 
stricted parts of the health instruction program; (3) certain physical edu- 
cation activities, and (4) health requirements for teachers. 


ETHICAL ASPECTS 


Perhaps the ethical aspect of religious objection to some part of the 
school health program revolves around three primary points: (1) what is 
best for the individual child; (2) what is best for otner children who as- 
sociate with the objecting child; and (3) respect for the opinion and re- 
ligious convictions of the child and his parents. A sense of relative values 
may permit the school authorities to recognize and acquiesce in the religious 
desires of the parents, but whenever there is threat of damage to others 
because of individual religious preference, then it would appear sensible to 
consider the good of the majority as superior to the good of the minority. 
A decision to stand on legal rights or obligations may well be based upon 
the fundamental ethical considerations rather than the technical details of 
the law. Perhaps the most difficult ethical point in any given case will 
revolve around the question as to what is best for the individual child. No 
generalization is adequate here, for the mental health of the child must be 
taken into account as well as his physical health, Every individual case 
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should be analyzed and ethical considerations based upon the merits of the 
case. 


Pustic RELATIONS ASPECTS 


In general, public relations between school and community are strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, by an effective school health program. In gen- 
eral, parents want their children to be protected from accidents and in- 
juries, isolated from communicable disease, to be the recipients of a 
nourishing school lunch, and to benefit from physical exercises and school 
health examinations, as well as to profit from good instruction in the field 
of health. It is only the exceptional community where parents with reli- 
gious convictions contrary to the acceptance of an effective school health 
program are in the majority. Mostly such parents are in a very small 
minority. Objections, in such cases, should be handled on an individual 
basis, in keeping with legal requirements by which the school authorities 
must abide and ethical considerations of each specific case. 
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The Practical Introduction of a 
Remedial Program 


By THOMAS K. FISHER 





One uses the term “remedial” with caution in educational circles 
today for to some it is one of those polar words by which to clas- 
sify the philosophy of education of the individual using it. The folly 
of so doing is well illustrated in this article by Thomas K. Fisher 
which is based upon his address to the California Association for 
Remedial Teaching, May 1954 at the Dubnoff School of Educational 
Therapy, 4964 Hollywood Blud., Los Angeles, California. Colonel 
Thomas K. Fisher is head of Scholastic Studies, Chase School, Thou- 
sand Palms, California. He has had a long history of teaching and 
administration in private schools in the East and was one of the origi- 
nal group which founded the National Association for Remedial 
Teaching. He received the degree of M.A. from Harvard University 
in 1920. 





When Thoreau cried out in exasperation at Walden Pond, “Simplify! 
Simplify!” he perhaps gave us some of the best advice we have ever had. 
If, therefore, a given school has a bit unwillingly withdrawn its ostrich 
head from the blinding sands of the denial of fact that linguistic deficiencies 
do exist in any student body in various degrees and that cases of boys and 
girls do cry out for help, let us give such faculties the understanding that 
they need and the impetus for action in terms and in objectives which they 
find meaningful and stimulating. Then let us introduce a program which 
they can support, not overly ambitious and consequently frightening, but 
simple and visibly effective. Initially it is more important to secure the 
backing of all teachers with some degree of active co-operation than to set 
up a program that would appeal to the technically trained clinician. The 
kind of introduction to which I refer, is not amateurish bungling, but a 
well organized program laid out by an expert who through wide general 
educational experience can understand the attitudes, ignorance, prejudices, 
frustrations, of his or her colleagues. And so we approach the practical 
introduction of a remedial program in a school in which the headmaster or 
principal has at last faced the problem. 

The first step is the somewhat surreptitiously guided development of a 
wholly original decision on the part of the faculty that it must have a 
remedial program to solve its own frustrations in trying to teach boys and 
girls who seem unable to spell, read, write, talk, or assimilate to a degree 
productive of a passing mark or a promotion. Personal pride or profes- 
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sional embarrassment may have kept the situation sublimated, but how 
quickly the truth will out when the dike is down. The interrogative method 
usually produces a hole which the thumb will not fill. “How is Johnny 
getting along in English?” The reluctant teacher replies, “Well, he’s not 
my best. He just can’t seem to spell.” The science teacher pridefully pro- 
nounces, “He does all right in my class. Science is his best subject.” And 
the reading teacher defensively interjects, ‘Do you ever ask him to read 
from a text or write down an experiment?” And the reply, “Well, no— 
that is, he doesn’t have to. He’s doing experiments, and our students work 
in pairs. Bill writes the conclusions for John, because when John did it, 
his notebook was a mess.” And in comes the social studies teacher with 
the cautious remark, “He does all right in map making, but I have to have 
Frank read the history text to him in the library.” At this point the mathe- 
matics instructor, who has been weighing the consequences of any utter- 
ance, chimes in: “Has John’s funny way of writing 6’s as 9’s, or his stupid 
reading of 150 as 051 anything to do with the case?” Nobody seems to 
know, but the case begins to look scary. The principal voices the thoughts 
of many, “What should we do about Johnny?” And he is cheered with a 
resounding silence. Someone adds, “Johnny told me that his mother said 
she couldn’t spell, and that she didn’t expect him to.”’ The principal asks, 
“What else did Johnny tell you about the family? You seem to have his 
confidence.”” The response is: ‘Well, he’s mad at his sister. He says she 
always come home with A’s and tells him he’s a dumb cluck, and next Dad 
angrily roars, ‘If you’d really try like your sister, you'd get better marks.’ 
Johnny said he ran away once to his grandfather’s farm.’”’ The temperature 
of the faculty interest level begins to rise. The principal fires a shot. “Have 
we any other cases of this sort?” And the flash flood is on. Mary, Bill B., 
Charlie, Jim, Bob—all fail to read or spell—or maybe they are just more 
interested in athletics. Finally, after heated grumblings at having to teach 
such numbskulls, there emerges a unanimous desire to “do something about 
it.” The faculty will is being tempered in fire. The principal, with peculi- 
arily satisfied features, bows to the mandate, “I believe I know of an expert 
who is available, and I think I can get the funds.” 

The principal was both wise and lucky. He found a man of wide teach- 
ing experience, who, after ten years in the classroom, had attended a Grad- 
uate School of Education, received technical training, worked at a reading 
clinic for a year, spent two summers at a remedial camp, and set up a suc- 
cessful program at another school. Above all, he understood young people 
and loved them—and he understood parents. Here was no neophyte but 
a real expert—and with an engaging personality. And he had been an 
athlete and coached all kinds of sports. Fortunate school! He came. 

Mr. X—let us call him—visited school at the principal’s request for two 
weeks in the spring prior to beginning his duties in the coming fall. He 
was a sympathetic listener, who knew when to be silent, and gave the im- 
pression of calm assurance. He complimented the faculty by needing its 
advice and information. He talked plans only in private to the principal. 
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At faculty meetings he gave no lectures, but drew out comments and paral- 
leled cases with interesting anecdotes. Strangely enough in the Spring the 
principal introduced a testing program in which each student took the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, (omitting science, literature, and social studies), 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, and in some grades, the Diag- 
nostic Reading Test or the Traxler Silent Reading or the Sangren-Woody 
Silent Reading Test. As group intelligence tests would be useless for real 
remedial cases—such as strephosymbolia— individual intelligence tests, 
such as the Binet or Wechsler-Bellevue, would be used later. It was noted 
that Spring, that the school put out a new and exhaustive “educational 
history” blank for parents to fill out and a new “Health Record” form for 
the family doctor. It began to look as though Mr. X would have to come 
early in September to analyze all this material and so he did. The real job 
was up to him. 

However, the principal thought it might be a good idea to have some 
nationally recognized authority talk at a faculty meeting not too close to 
graduation, someone who would not fling alexias, syndromes, aphasias, 
temporal lobes, motor agraphias, apraxias, at his teachers for total stultifi- 
cation of the critical cortex for the motor control of speech which might 
engender the posterior end of the first frontal revolution. Of the good 
speakers who might explain the reading problem in simple terms, with a 
fascinating approach, he thought of Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, a nationally 
known expert, director of the Institute for Psychological Services, 3329 
South Federal St., Chicago 16, Ill., or Dr. Francis O. Triggs of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, both of whom know how to enthuse the uninitiated 
He remembered that Betty Simpson not only directed one of the best read- 
ing clinics in the country but also set up a reading program for the “Brass” 
at Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, in Washington, under General Vanden- 
burg. Then there was Frances Triggs, who with two others devised the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests and also set up the reading program for the 
Navy Department. Provided that a worthwhile speaking program at 
neighboring institutions could be arranged so that the trip would have 
wider coverage and expenses could be shared, either could be secured. 
Betty Simpson came—result: high faculty interest and effective prepara- 
tion for Mr. X’s coming program. 

Mr. X then gathered all available school data on students and their 
family history for analysis. He prepared a statistical chart with headings 
under which he could assemble his known facts. As a start, he arranged 
lists of students by class, grade, or section in alphabetical order for tabula- 
tion of material so that it would be available for study and reorganization. 
Columns listed age, I.Q. and name of intelligence test with form and date, 
school marks in all subjects, grade and percentiles for all parts of achieve- 
ment tests, educational histories and clinical reports on file, whether or not 
there had been previous remedial training, and so on. He also studied the 
actual achievement test taken by each boy or girl to observe reversals, mis- 
reading, knowledge of phonetics, and the like, resulting in other columns 
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of data. With teachers’ year-end reports, educational histories, medical re- 
ports, clinical reports, assembled for use, Mr. X was ready for his analysis. 

Next, through his training in interpretation and by judgment based on 
experience, Mr. X made up entirely new lists of students according to their 
need for a developmental reading program, a re-training program, or basic 
remedial instruction in reading and spelling. He stopped in each case to 
read his assembled reports for further information leading to a considered 
decision. As a vivid visual presentation would be essential for his confer- 
ence with the principal and for later presentation to faculty members, he 
prepared colored graphs of various data on sheets as large as three by four 
feet. Before he would be ready to write up his final report, he had to confer 
with the principal or dean to determine the practical problems of schedul- 
ing, requirements of schools or colleges to which the student would go, and 
any other conflicting considerations, all of which factors were bound to 
result in compromises. I hope that Mr. X was philosophically patient. 

With the ideal program for his school well in mind, he was still faced 
with the practical considerations of available manpower, time, space, equip- 
ment, and financial capability in hiring tutors and purchasing equipment 
and books. Obviously the ideal could not be attained at first, but perhaps 
he could break down his program into three or four phases with attainable 
objectives for the next three or four years. It is important that objectives 
set should lie within attainment, no matter how meager the accomplishment 
might seem to be. It might be that Mr. X would be the only available tutor, 
resulting in individual specialization on the severe cases at five periods a 
week, with group developmental programs instituted by the head of the 
English Department. He must make this English Head his firm friend and 
supporter. In addition, there well might be wives of other teachers whose 
educational background and interests would make them ready learners of 
simple techniques in handling cases of moderate complexity. Such wives 
might well be induced to take courses in the remedial field at a nearby 
Graduate School of Education or nearby reading clinic. Even without the 
above training, such assistants could fairly effectively instruct. by using 
Gillingham and Stillman’s “Remedial Training for Children with Specific 
Disability in Reading, Spelling, and Penmanship” (1) plus the card packs, 
under the guidance of Mr. X. The first phase, therefore, would be largely 
oriented by available manpower. 

Whatever the situation, Mr. X, in addition to his report to the principal, 
must write up his first phase plan of operation and give copies to each 
faculty member. Here he has a big job in winning confidence and co-opera- 
tion and friendship—and in further nourishing this relationship through- 
out the year. Every teacher must be kept informed, consulted on class 
revelations, and aided in becoming a conscious participant in planning. 
For instance, Mr. X could pass around Dr. Luella Cole’s invaluable com- 
pendium, ‘“The Teacher’s Handbook of Technical Vocabulary” (2) in all 
scholastic subjects with the request that the most important words in each 
subject field be checked, so that special lists of spelling could be inserted not 
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only in English classes but by the subject teacher himself. In this respect 
the headmaster must enter the picture to establish the principle that all 
teachers are essential components of the English Department and are re- 
sponsible for their own technical vocabularies. Mr. X must have active 
support from the top. 

In this same first phase write-up of the plan of operation, Mr. X should 
include a short bibliography not only for technical support of his pro- 
cedures, but also so that an interested teacher might read for himself for 
intelligent understanding and self-improvement. One excellent bibliog- 
raphy in the reading field is that in the Bulletin of the Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 31, N.Y., prepared by Dr. Arthur E. 
Traxler, from which Mr. X could make his choices. The school librarian 
might be induced to procure such books as Dr. Samuel T. Orton’s Reading, 
Writing and Speech Problems in Children (3) ; Dr. Emmett A. Betts’s The 
Prevention. and Correction of Reading Difficulties (4) ; Dr. Luella Cole’s 
The Improvement of Reading; with Special Reference to Remedial In- 
struction (5); Dr. Arthur I. Gates’s The Improvement of Reading; a Pro- 
gram of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods (6); Dr. Ruth M. Strang’s 
Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and College (7) ; 
and so on. I would likewise recommend Dr. Stella Centers’s The Art of 
Book Reading (8). 

Mr. X can likewise assist all teachers, the school administration, and 
himself by checking the “readability” or vocabulary load of all textbooks 
in use in the school. I am not suggesting that he use thousands of hours in 
employing the Dale-Chall formula or even the Army “fog-count,” but I 
do suggest the use of The Reading-Ease Calculator, put out by Science 
Research Associates, Inc. (11). This simple but effective little gadget, 
developed by the Employee Research Section of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, will give reasonably valid estimates of 4th—5th grade level, 6th— 
8th grade, high school, and college levels. 

Mr. X must keep himself and the faculty, including the librarian, in- 
formed of up-to-date reading materials and textbooks. He should have 
his name on the notification list of every major publishing house. For ex- 
ample, he will need in the library such reading materials as The American 
Adventure Series for slow learners and retarded readers (9), edited by 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, including the Handbook on Corrective Reading. Then again, 
a new textbook or workbook of great value will appear, such as Phonics 
in Action, by Lola Merle Thompson (10) of Oakdale, California. I can 
but touch upon this wide field. 

In the matter of special equipment, Mr. X will find himself constrained 
within the bounds of available financial allocations and will also find him- 
self faced with divergent opinions. Shall he purchase an ophthalmograph? 
a tachistoscope? or other gadgets? Unless he has used such a machine 
before and can judge its effectiveness for specialized cases, he would do 
well to save his money at least in first-phase procedures. He will of course 
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be helped by the Dolch cards and word games. There is one machine, how- 
ever, which I would highly recommend for a developmental reading pro- 
gram: it is the SRA Reading Accelerator, devised by Mrs, Elizabeth A. 
Simpson (11). It is “an instrument designed to increase reading rate and 
facilitate better comprehension.” By means of the SRA Reading Calcula- 
tor, the user can set his normal rate and gradually increase his rate over 
a period of time. This in essence is the machine used in the Reading Lab- 
oratory of the Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama, where phenomenal 
results have been achieved. Then there are the various audio-visual aids, 
such as the Harvard films or short reels on phonetics. Mr. X will have to 
familiarize himself with all that is available if he is to make wise recom- 
mendations. 

In the developmental program, which it is Mr. X’s duty to push as well 
as the strictly remedial, there are three books of tremendous importance 
that can be efficiently used in class groups as well as with the SRA Reading 
Accelerator. These are the SRA Better Reading Books 1 (6-7 grade), 
2 (7-8 grade), and 3 (8-9 grade), with Progress Folders. They are care- 
fully graded on vocabulary load by the Dale-Chall formula, have intense 
reader interest, and are mechanically arranged so that each article is of the 
same number of words on just the two open pages, with no page turning 
to do. On the pages following each article are twenty comprehension ques- 
tions for immediate use. From the timing and the comprehension test, a 
student can find his rate per minute in a table in the back and from his 
folder correct his comprehension answers. He then enters his results for 
both items on prepared graphs in the Progress Folder. Very little super- 
vision is required once the method is understood. For most effective use, 
the student should be required to look up the answers to all wrongly marked 
questions and discuss with the teacher the reason for his failure in concen- 
tration or in judging relative importance of facts. Then the teacher with 
the aid of the pupils should make a vocabulary test, derived from several 
articles, for study and future testing. These books I recommend highly. 
Students are particularly enthusiastic about them. 

The various programs will have to be worked out in any school by the 
expert remedial teacher in charge, bearing in mind a constant need of flexi- 
bility and, unfortunately, compromise. He and his colleagues must be good 
record keepers and good testers. Families and faculty are not impressed 
by any generalizations but do find a registered reading gain of three years 
and four months very impressive for one year of tutoring. Many standard- 
ized tests are available for valid measurement, but these must be used 
judiciously. Tackle your remedial problems scientifically and infuse into 
your relationships all the warmth of heart and human understanding you 
possess. 
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UNESCO'S MEETING—A PROGRESS REPORT 
30 DAYS AT MONTEVIDEO 


The UNESCO general conference, which opened at Montevideo on November 12, was 
a 30-day-long affair. But through the welter of speech-making one dominant pattern 
emerged—the world is growing more hungry for education. It is a theme to which speaker 
after speaker referred during the first weeks of the general debate. 

Just what UNESCO can and will do about this insisting, growing deraand remains to 
be seen. This “intellectual revolution” in areas of the world where not so long ago the 
struggle centered only on physical survival has several meanings. Education means “a wide 
program of fundamental! education” in Iraq. To India it means the learning of “technical 
skills to raise the level of life.” And in Yugoslavia it means the “complete reform” of that 
country’s educational system. 





Can Small Schools Afford a 
Testing Program? 


By IVAN LARSEN 





Amidst all of the discussion concerning the proper place and 
function of the county office of schools and of the merit of the county 
service fund, this article should be welcome. It describes clearly the 
way in which services otherwise unavailable to the small school can 
be provided at small cost, thereby contributing to the richness of the 
educational program available to each child in the county. Ivan Lar- 
sen is District Superintendent and Principal, Patterson Union High 
School, Patterson, California. He has been a teacher and administra- 
tor in Middletown and Eureka, California, and earlier taught in. public 
schools in the state of Washington. He received the degree of B.A. 
from University of Washington in 1939. 





Schools in California have had testing programs of various types for 
a good many years. The biggest weakness, it has always seemed, is that 
not enough tests are available for the small school, and not enough use is 
derived when the tests have been graded and filed away. 

The secondary school administrators in Stanislaus County attempted 
to solve the first problem by forming a co-operative testing library similar 
to the county co-operative film libraries prevalent in many counties of the 
State. Dr. Laurence Belanger of the State Department of Education and 
Dr. Vernon Larson of Science Research Associates served as consultants 
on the types of tests to be given. The program ultimately decided upon 
follows : 


8th grade—California Test Achievement Battery 
California Test of Mental Maturity (Elementary form) 
Primary Mental Abilities 
9th grade—lIowa Educational Development Tests 
Differential Aptitude Tests 
‘ Lee-Thorpe Interest Inventory 
California Test of Personality 
Youth Inventory (SRA) 
10th grade—California Test of Mental Maturity (Advanced form) 
11th grade—lowa Educational Development Tests 
Basic Skills in Arithmetic (SRA) 
Kuder Combined Scores—Personal Interest, Vocational 
Interest 


77 
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12th grade—English 4 (Eng. Co-operative, Ed. Testing Service) 
College Type I.Q. (A.C.E. Test) 


By purchasing only the number of booklets of the largest group being 
tested at a particular time, plus as many answer sheets as would be needed, 
it was possible to cut the cost considerably. The county office would match 
the money paid by the high schools. The first year would cost the schools 
eighteen cents per total testing program per pupil. By using the booklets 
for succeeding years it is estimated that the cost will be thirteen cents per 
total testing program per pupil. Costs to schools vary from $19.62 for 
the smallest high school to $622.62 for the two large high schools in Mo- 
desto. Thus, the smallest high school could have an excellent testing pro- 
gram for less than the cost of one set of tests. 

The schedule of the use of the tests and general administration of the 
program is under the direction ef Herndon Ray, Secondary Co-ordinator, 
Stanislaus County. Number of tests needed, marking pencils, and instruc- 
tions are sent to each school in the audio-visual truck, returned to the 
county office for machine-scoring in Modesto, and the results sent back 
to the school. 

Having accomplished the first purpose of providing an adequate test- 
ing program at a cost which all could afford, the individual schools next are 
striving to use the test results. 

One of the schools, Patterson Union High School, has developed the 
following method of making available and interpreting the test results to 
the teachers and counselors. 

A master sheet, designed by Emil Reghitto, vice-principal and testing 
director, has the results of all the tests on it. Usually two scores are shown: 
a percentile score, if there is one and a grade level score. Realizing that the 
percentile score does not always mean too much to the average teacher, it was 
felt that a grade level score would be better. While not as accurate, it is 
still relative and more usable by the teacher. For example, a teacher could 
see that in numerical reasoning according to the Differential Aptitude Test 
a student might be in the 9th grade and yet have 12th grade ability. The 
percentile grade would be 80. To make differentiation easier, the grade 
score is entered in red; the others, in black. On tests which do not have 
scores, such as the Lee-Thorpe Interest, fields of interest and types of in- 
terest are recorded. Also, a column is incorporated to note comments on 
behavior, attendance, etc. 

To facilitate getting the information to the teachers and counselors, a 
photostatic-type machine (in this case, an Eastman Veri-Fax) is used, 
which can speedily duplicate the results from the master sheet for the use 
of the individual. The master copy can be brought up-to-date following 
each test merely by adding the scores, and then duplicated accurately with- 
out any more work. 

The program is progressing very well toward the stated objectives. 





Recent Materials of Interest to Teachers 
of Physical Education 


By ELIZABETH MATSON* 


California State Dept. of Education, Bureau of Health Education, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, “‘A Checklist on School Athletics,” Bulletin 
No. 42. April 1954. Sacramento, Calif. (721 Capitol Avenue. ) 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators 
prepared a statement for the twofold purpose of increasing under- 
standing of athletic problems and potentialities and to stimulate the 
fuller achievement of the educational objectives in school athletics. 

A Checklist on School Athletics, consisting of 100 questions de- 
signed to facilitate the study of issues and problems in school athletics 
and to aid the evaluation of school athletic practices, is included in the 
report to help school officials, teachers, and patrons to appraise and 
improve the athletic programs of their school. This checklist has been 
reproduced and is available upon request for the California school dis- 
tricts interested in studying the athletic program. 


Jackson, C. O., “How Does Your Physical Education Program Rate?” 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 25:6, 21 pages 
(June 1954). 


A complete, brief checklist to give administrators and teachers an 
opportunity to rate the physical education program. The checklist has 
five divisions of extracurricular, public relations, administrative, cur- 
ricular, and instructional questions. 

The checklist is valuable to point out strengths and weaknesses of 
a physical education program. A perfect score would be 100 points. 
A rating above 75 would indicate the school is considerably better 
than the average. 


CALISCH, Richard, “Spectator Problems in Secondary School Athletics,” 
The Research Quarterly, 25: 261-68 (October 1954). 


The spectator behavior problem evident throughout the United 
States is most serious in the South and Southeastern United States. A 
review of an unpublished thesis by Richard Calisch points out that ex- 
cessive “booing” of referees or particular players is the major prob- 
lem; that spectators bringing liquor to games and fights among spec- 


* Professor of Health and Physical Education, College of the Pacific, and Consultant 
Editor of the Journal. 
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tators at games are the next in order; that school enrollment levels of 
501—1,000 have the highest average number of problems per school. 
Mr. Calisch states, “The alleviation of these problems, where they 
exist, through a program of spectator education, is of utmost impor- 
tance.” A study should be made in each school to know the extent and 
nature of the existing spectator problem. This study should be re- 
viewed if a school is considering initiating a program of spectator 
education. 


Fraley, Lester M., Johnson, Warren R., and Massey, Benjamin H., 
Physical Education and Healthful Living. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1954. xv + 205 pages. 


An excellent book to acquaint the general public with the purposes 
and objectives of physical education and the contributions that physical 
education makes to the physical fitness and general education of youth. 
Every high school library and each physical education department 
should have one or more copies readily available. Contributors were 
physicians, physical educators, a psychiatrist, lawyer, and college presi- 
dent. Each article is concisely written, and it is the opinion of the re- 
viewer that after reading one article, one will read the remaining 
twenty-nine articles and will take a more constructive interest in physi- 
cal education programs. 


Shacter, Helen, Jenkins, Gladys, and Bauer, William. Teen-agers. Chi- 
cago. Scott, Roresman and Co., 1954. 280 pages. 


Teen-agers is a new 9th or 10th grade text in the Health and Per- 
sonal Development Program. Anyone interested in helping teen-age 
boys and girls with their problems in health and personal development 
will want to take a careful look at this distinctive book. The topics 
answer questions that bother the average teen-ager. Motivation tech- 
niques are outstanding. Diagrams and illustrations are excellent. The 
book is well organized without taking on the appearance of a conven- 
tional text. It is written in a style understandable by the group for 
which it is intended. It introduces a process called Trans-vision, con- 
sisting of eight full color transparencies that will be a boon to the teach- 
ing of important physiology to young people. 


Irwin, Leslie W., and Humphrey, James H., Principles and Techniques of 
Supervision in Physical Education. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 1954. 
344 pages. 


Twenty chapters that elaborate upon techniques of supervision in 
physical education covering all modern phases of methods and tech- 
niques of supervision in health and physical education. The book shows 
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how supervision may be successfully carried out. It relates the super- 
vision to the entire academic process as well as to health and physical 
education. School administrators, supervisors, and teachers will find 
the book a ready reference. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Physical Education Handbook for High School Students 


A complete handbook of sports, games, the dance, recreational ac- 
tivities, and athletics for secondary school students (7-12 yrs.) Hun- 
dreds of illustrations, some in color. An attractive, informative book 
for young people. Excellent supplementary material for the ;hysical 
education teacher, Fall, 1954. 384 pp. Durable paper, $2.50, Cloth 
$3 . 00. 


How We Dolt 


A collection of the best original games taken from this popular 
Journal feature over the past twenty-three years. Illustrated with 
many diagrams and bound looseleaf style so that future “How We Do 
It” articles can be added. Spring, 1955. 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Selected as one of fifty outstanding books in education, this first 
year-book considers progressive development of democratic concepts 
and attitudes. Programs for children, adolescents, older youth, and 
adults are presented. 576 pp. $3.00. 


Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation 
Edited by a Joint Committee of AAHPER and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. A practical approach to ad- 
ministrative problems in secondary schools. Familiar problems are dis- 
cussed by teachers and administrators who are recognized leaders in 
the field. 136 pp. Paper $2.00, Cloth $2.50. 


Measurement and Evaluation Materials in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Prepared by the National Research Council of the Research Sec- 
tion, this is a companion volume to Research Methods and provides a 
summary of useful measurement and evaluation instruments to deter- 
mine program outcomes. 152 pp. $2.50. 
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Desirable Athletic Competition for Children 


Joint Committee Report. A statement on highly competitive ath- 
letics for children based on the judgment of outstanding medical doc- 
tors, physiologists, psychologists, and sociologists. A guide for those 
concerned with athletics for children. Individual copies, 50 cents each ; 
2-9 copies, 35 cents each; 10-99 copies, 25 cents each; 100 or more, 
20 cents each. 


Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration 


4 loops: 1. Getting person into position; 2. Back pressure arm-lift 
on one knee; 3. Back pressure arm-lift on two knees; 4. Changing 
operators. Complete with adapter to fit any projector. Commentary. 


$4. 50. 


Loopfilms on Diving 


9 loops; 9 fancy dives by an Olympic champion. Each dive de- 
scribed and rated by Phil Moriarity, Diving Coach, Yale. Set complete 
with adapter. $15.00. 


National Conference for the Mobilization of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


Complete Report. Final report and recommendation of the Na- 
tional Conference relating to program and administrative responsibili- 
ties. 71 pp. $1.00. 


A Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education 


The Athletic Institute, 127 pp. $1.50. 


Equipment News 


Schools interested in buying badminton equipment that lasts longer 
and costs less should see the new aluminum racquets and plastic shuttle- 
cocks designed by Sportscraft Co., 215 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 

Many instructors hesitate to use the trampoline because of the 
possible injury from the metal frame. A new trampoline permapad, 
made by Nissen, affords 100 percent protection against random con- 
tact with metal frames. Pads are made of rubatex, closed cellulose 
rubber panels and sheathed with canvas. Write Nissen Trampoline 
Co., 200 A. Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for further details. 

Two new photo lesson charts by pro golfers are available, free of 
charge from the MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. The charts 
are 12” x 22”, printed in red and black on a white background. They 
are available to all schools. 





Passage of the California Anti-Fraternity 
Statute 


By THOMAS W. GATES 





In 1909 the Legislature of California abolished fraternities and 
sororities in the high schools of the State. Since the problem still 
exists in many communities, we are pleased to present two articles, one 
this month, and one next month, which give some of the background 
for the legislative action and the interpretation subsequently placed 
upon it by the courts. Thomas W. Gates is a teacher in the commer- 
cial department, Mission High School, San Francisco, where he 
is also a work experience co-ordinator. He received the degree of 
M.A. from University of California, Berkeley, in 1952 where he 
studied for his thesis the law governing secret societies in California 
schools. 





Every educator knows 1776 for the year in which the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. What most educators do not know, however, is 
that in 1776 occurred also another event that has had throughout the years 
a profound effect upon the educational institutions of this country. That 
was the founding of the first fraternity, the Phi Beta Kappa, at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia.’ 

It was not until almost a century later that the women emulated the 
men. In January 1870, the first sorority, Kappa Alpha Theta, was founded 
at De Pauw University.* Like the fraternities, too, the sororities became 
an accepted part of college life. 

The only segment of the school population remaining, the adolescents 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the country, soon followed in 
the footsteps of their older brothers and sisters and formed their own secret 
societies. Out of their organizations developed a problem that swept the 
nation, entered the courts and was the concern of legislatures. Before con- 
trol of the situation was attained students were arrayed against faculties 
with parents aiding their offspring in the fight. Educationists and educa- 
tors everywhere viewed the matter with grave concern. One authority de- 
scribed it as follows : 


The high school secret society is still the knottiest problem which 
has arisen in school circles for years, because there are so many fingers 


1 “Fraternities, College,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. 1X, 14th ed. 
2 “Sororities,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. XXI, 14th ed. 
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in the pie and because the authority of school boards and teachers is 
not well-defined.’ 


The consensus seems to be that the first Greek letter society in a sec- 
ondary school was Alpha Phi, a literary society, which became a part of a 
fraternity in 1876. Within the next twenty years fraternities and sorori- 
ties became “‘so numerous as to make it necessary to manipulate the Greek 
alphabet in an artful way in order to make the necessary distinctions.”* 

The gravity of the problem finally became an important enough issue 
to warrant an investigation by the National Education Association. In 
1905 its Committee on Secret Fraternities roundly condemned school se- 
cret societies, declaring them to be undemocratic, snobbish and trouble- 
breeders.° 

This open declaration of war on the part of the educators had little 
effect upon the fraternities and sororities throughout the nation. Their 
supercilious attitude made them openly critical of educators generally. 
There could be no compromise. It was to be a fight to a finish! 

In their sweep across the country the secret societies had gathered Cali- 
fornia’s secondary and elementary schools underneath their orbit early in 
the twentieth century. One can only guess at what conditions were at that 
time in the social side of the school calendar. It is quite obvious, however, 
that secret society membership among the elementary and secondary school 
students was considered to be a definite social achievement. Also, it was 
seemingly accepted by both educators and public alike to be a normal part 
of school life. 

The first recorded rumbling of opposition in California came from 
Berkeley. On January 22, 1907, the Berkeley Board of Education, acting 
upon the recommendation of the High School Committee, prohibited the 
use of the Berkeley High School name in connection with that of any secret 
society and barred fraternity members from all student activities.’ 

In the face of the threatened legal action that followed, on October 13, 
1908, the Board reinforced its initial ruling by passing another resolution 
denying secret society members the privilege of being recommended to the 
University of California for admission without examination.* 

This was seemingly more of a blow than flesh and blood could stand. 
Accordingly, it was not long before all the prominent organizations in the 
Berkeley schools had revoked their charters or had been given notice to 
do so.” 


8 Marion Melius, “Are Secret Societies a Danger to Our High Schools?” Review of 
Reviews, 36: 41 (September 1907). 


*S. S. Travis, “High School Fraternities,” Education, 29: 520 (April 1909). 

5 Ibid. 

*G. B. Morrison, “Report of the Committee on Secret Fraternities,” National Educa- 
tion Association—J ournal of Proceedings (1905), p. 451. 

7 Berkeley Board of Education, Minutes, January 22, 1907. 

® Berkeley Board of Education, Minutes, October 13, 1908. 

® San Francisco Call, December 9, 1908, p. 12. 
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While Berkeley was waging its anti-fraternity crusade, a tragedy oc- 
curred in San Francisco that was to have wide repercussions. Jeanie 
McNeil, a pupil at Lick High School in San Francisco, shot and killed her- 
self because of sorority troubles." This unfortunate incident shocked the 
City and the entire State out of their complacent attitude toward the secret 
society problem. Anti-fraternity legislation was in the offing. 

Meanwhile, Santa Rosa took the initiative, and, April 14, 1908, upon 
the recommendation made by its School Superintendent, E. Morris Cox, 
passed a resolution banning all secret societies from its schools.” 

Later that year the Los Angeles Board of Education passed a resolu- 
tion denying the privilege to any graduating senior who was a fraternity 
member, of being recommended to the University of California or any 
other state university for admission without examination.” 

This was the last independent action taken by a California school dis- 
trict against secret societies. Anti-fraternity feeling in the State had been 
steadily mounting. Accordingly, it reached its climax in 1909 during the 
38th Session of the Legislature, when Assembly Bill No. 671 favoring the 
prohibition of secret societies in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of California was passed. 

This was the culmination of a two-year fight, and the measure was 
known as the Sackett Bill, after its sponsor, Assemblyman George F. Sac- 
kett of Ventura. 

In presenting his bill before the Lower House, Assemblyman Sackett 
stated : 


The oathbound societies of the high schools are un-American. They 
create hard feeling. Two years ago a girl in a San Francisco high 
school, because her chum was invited to join a sorority and she was left 
out, became morose and committed suicide. These societies defy the 
law. There is a system of anarchy growing up in the schools as a re- 
sult of the frats.** 


He then read the following messages from the floor of the Lower 
House : 


1. I know of nothing upon which the school people of this nation 
are so thoroughly united as in the conviction that secret societies are an 
unmitigated evil—Mr. Edward Hyatt, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

2. Fraternities have no place in American public schools. Their 
snobbish and un-democratic tendency undermine the best interests of 
the school and divide pupils into social classes. They interfere with 
school work, hence they have a depressing influence on scholarship.— 
Alfred Roncovieri, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 


10 Op. cit., January 21, 1907, p. 1. 

11 Santa Rosa Board of Education, Minutes, April 14, 1908. 
12 Los Angeles Daily Times, November 19, 1908, p. 14. 

18 San Francisco Call, February 24, 1909, p. 2. 
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3. The influence of frats is pernicious. They should be abolished.— 
George B. Albee, Eureka. 

4. Such organizations foster a spirit of clannishness and separate 
the pupils into groups, arraying the rich against the poor and tempting 
children to expenditures beyond the financial capacity of the parents.— 
Mark Keppel, Los Angeles. 

5. Secret societies have a bad influence on high schools.—J. W. 
McClymonds, Oakland. 

6. Demoralizing influence and secret troubles in Berkeley high 
schools are traceable in a considerable measure to the influence of secret 
organizations.—F rank H. Bunker. 

7. The influence of frats is un-democratic, unwholesome and sub- 


versal of discipline in the high school.—A. C. Olney, Fresno. 


8. Fraternities exercise a bad influence on high schools and are un- 
American.—E. Morris Cox, San Rafael.”** 


The bill, after an earlier setback, 37 to 30, was passed by the Assembly 


on Thursday, February 25, 1909, by a 59 to 12 vote.” The Senate ap- 
proved the measure on March 4, 1909, by a 30 to 5 margin.** Governor 
Gillette signed the bill on March 13, 1909, and it became law.*’ The text of 
the statute is as follows: 


An act to prevent the formation and prohibit the existence of se- 
cret, oath-bound fraternities in the public schools. 
The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and 


Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. From and after the passage of this act, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any pupil, enrolled as such in any elementary or secondary school 
of this state, to join or become a member of any secret fraternity, soror- 
ity or club, wholly or partly formed from the membership of pupils at- 
tending such public schools, or to take part in the organization or for- 
mation of any such fraternity, sorority, or secret club; provided, that 
nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent any one subject to 
the provisions of the section from joining the order of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, Native Daughters of the Golden West, Foresters 
of America or any other kindred organizations not directly associated 
with the public schools of the state. 

Section 2. Boards of school trustees, and boards of education shall 
have full power and authority to enforce the provisions of this act and 
to make and enforce all rules and regulations needful for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the schools under their charge. They are hereby 
required to enforce the provisions of this act by suspending, or if 


14 | bid. 
16 Legislative Record, Sacramento, California, February 27, 1909, Vol. 1, No. 7, Ban- 


croft Library, People’s Lobby, 915% K Street, Sacramento, California. 


16 San Francisco Call, March 5, 1909, p. 4. 
17 The Journal of the Assembly, March 16, 1909, p. 1624, State Printer, Sacramento, 


California. 
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necessary, expelling a pupil in any elementary or secondary school who 
refuses or neglects to obey any or all such rules or regulations.”* 


This statute has never been amended. It became Section 1.34 of the 
School Code of California when the latter was enacted in 1929." In 1943 
this statute became Section 16075 of the Education Code of California 
when the latter was enacted during that year.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that there have been two attempts to 
amend the current law. In 1929, twenty years after secret societies in the 
schools were outlawed, the matter reached the floor of the legislature once 
again, when Assemblyman Roy Bishop of Alameda presented a bill to 
legalize fraternities. The bill provided that a member of the teaching staff 
of each school must be assigned as a member of each secret society within 
the school. Assemblyman Bishop declared that the fraternities exist and 
that a better result would be obtained if they were legalized and placed 
under supervision.” 

There was an immediate protest by school authorities and parents 
throughout the State. Senator Slater of the Senate Education Committee 
announced that thousands of letters had been received protesting the Bishop 
Bill. Senator Daniel C. Murphy, president of the San Francisco Board of 
Education, characterized the bill as ‘one of the most un-American, vicious 
and harm producing measures before the Legislature.” 

Something new in the way of lobbying developed with the Bishop Bill. 
The sixteen-year-old pages in the legislature appeared before the Assembly 
Education Committee and helped obtain a favorable recommendation on the 
bill.”* 

The Bishop Bill was successful in the Assembly and passed that body on 
March 27, 1929.** The drive to legalize secret societies in the schools, how- 
ever, was doomed to failure when, by a unanimous decision, the Senate Ed- 
ucation Committee, headed by Senator Herbert W. Slater of Sonoma 
County tabled the bill.”° 

The second attempt occurred in 1931 when Assemblyman Bishop tried 
once again to have his bill legalizing secret societies in the schools adopted. 

This time it met with stern opposition from Vierling Kersey, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who attacked the bill, declaring : 


Any present fraternity evils which may exist in secondary schools 


18 Statutes and Amendments to the Codes of California, Passed at the Thirty-eighth 
Session of the Legislature, 1909. Bancroft-Whitney Company, p. 332. 

19 School Code of the State of California, California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1929, p. 3. 

20 Education Code of the State of California, Deering’s California Codes, Bancroft- 
Whitney Co., San Francisco (1944), p. 591. 

21 San Francisco Chronicle, April 18, 1929, p. 7. 

22 Op. cit., March 30, 1929, p. 1. 

23 San Francisco Examiner, March 22, 1929, p. 21. 

24 San Francisco Chronicle, March 28, 1929, p. 16. 

25 The Journal of the Senate, May 15, 1929. State Printer: Sacramento, California, 
p. 2737. 
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can be adequately controlled by school boards and school administrators 
by their authority under the present law if they wish to enforce the 
law.” 


The opposition was too strong and the bill went down to defeat. The 
matter has never again been brought before the Legislature. 


26 San Francisco Chronicle, February 6, 1931, p. 9. 





ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS FOR 1953-54 
AS COMPARED WITH 1952-53 


Year 
School 1953-54 1952-53 
Elementary schools (including kindergartens) 





22,039,000 
Private and parochial 3,173,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 61,200 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions 40,900 
Federal schools for Indians 36,700 34,600 


Total elementary 26,931,300 25,348,700 


Secondary schools 
Public 6,421,000 6,197,000 
Private and parochial 818,000 771,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children 11,100 10,600 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions 
and preparatory departments of colleges 44,800 42,600 
Federal schools for Indians 7,500 7,200 


Total secondary 7,302,400 7,028,400 


Higher education 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, including 
junior colleges and normal schools 2,500,000 2,400,000 
Total higher education 2,500,000 2,400,000 
Private commercial schools 131,000 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and 
universities) 85,000 
Total other schools 216,000 


Grand total 34,993,100 
—School Life, December 1954 











Scholarships for High School Seniors 


By F. L. GILMAN 





Is your school doing everything possible to obtain scholarships for 
talented pupils who should go to college but who cannot do so without 
some financial assistance? The answer is probably “no” unless you 
have a special program and some one designated specially to work at it. 
When San Leandro High School decided to concentrate upon the 
problem, it was possible to obtain twenty-seven scholarships amount- 
ing to $18,630 for the high school seniors last year. F. L. Gilman who 
is the Scholarship Adviser, is a teacher of business subjects at San 
Leandro High School. He received the degree of B.S. from Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, in 1949. 





Has your school developed a counseling program designed to inform 
college ability students of the thousands of scholarships available and to 
encourage those who qualify to apply ? 

Our program at San Leandro High School is not offered as a panacea 
for correcting the shortcomings of methods now in use in many scholar- 
ship programs in high schools, nor is it offered necessarily as the design 
for the initiation of such a program. However, it is suggested as a supple- 
mental aid for counselors and teachers in their efforts to help students ob- 
tain financial assistance for college life. The counselor will often find it 
necessary to switch or combine methods to meet the particular situation. 
He must be alert to recognize these needs and flexible in order to meet them. 

To become an efficient boxer one must master basic principles through 
patient and persistent training, practice, and experience. It is just as true 
that good counseling methods, to be of practical value, must come naturally 
as a result of continual practice. There can be no substitute for experience 
in the development of counseling ability. Here we are dealing with one 
aid; it is up to the counselor to adapt it to a specific counseling situation. 
Mistakes and failures will be made, but careful analyses of these mistakes 
and failures will increase the counselor’s practical knowledge and increase 
his counseling effectiveness. 

A successful program takes time and energy, but results in satisfaction 
for the adviser, and financial aid for worthy students who otherwise would 
find it impossible to continue their formal education. 

Beginning early in the fall, we sent letters to most of the colleges and 
universities in California and many of the larger ones throughout the 
forty-eight states, requesting a course catalogue, information on their 
scholarship offering, and any general information they have found to be 
of interest to prospective students. Letters were also sent to all local or- 
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ganizations explaining our program and the encouragement a student re- 
ceives from a scholarship, no matter how small. 

The replies from the schools and organizations, as related to scholar- 
ships, were passed on to students through the daily bulletin, bulletin board, 
school paper, and interviews with interested and qualified students. No re- 
strictions were placed on the number of scholarships for which students 
could apply; in fact, they were encouraged to submit applications for 
scholarships for which they qualified and would accept if won, unless, of 
course, they were successful in two or more applications, in which case a 
choice would be required. While this might seem unlikely, last year two of 
our students faced this problem. 

Since this program was started a wealth of material has been gathered. 
Material from the previous years serves as a valuable springboard for the 
next year. Until each piece of information has been replaced by the new 
year’s material, it remains a source of interest and stimulation to the 
seniors. By the time the new material is received the students have already 
pretty well decided for which scholarships they will apply. The old ma- 
terial gives them the over-all picture of what was offered in the past and 
what probably will be offered in the future. It is also useful as a contact 
file if new material is not received within a reasonable time. 

Efforts have been made to interest lower classmen in scholarships and 
factors which most schools consider when determining winners. The school 
paper and showcase have been used to advantage in this regard. 

Parents have been brought into and interested in the program through 
the P.T.A. and the orientation meetings held for the parents of entering 
freshmen. Also letters were constructed to send to the parents of promising 
9th and 10th grade students. The scholarship program was explained and 
the parents prevailed upon to encourage their children to improve their 
scholastic standing and increase their co-curricular activities. Care was 
taken to prevent building up undue pressure on the students—pressure to 
bring home all “A’s.” 

Senior classes were visited and discussions were held on scholarship 
possibilities. Interested students filled out an information card which in- 
cluded their probable college major, colleges they were interested in, and 
their current high school program. Later these cards were used—as new 
scholarship information concerning a particular college or major became 
known—to contact individual students who had indicated appropriate 
preference on their cards. 

To carry through a successful program the scholarship co-ordinator 
must work closely with the class counselors. Because of his wide knowledge 
about the pupils, the graduating class counselor should be used to see that all 
qualified and interested students are contacted, that school recommenda- 
tions and records are complete and forwarded as requested, and to certify 
statements (such as “need,” for example) that students must make and 
which are used in determining winners. He must, for long-range planning, 
work with the counselors of lower classmen to contact potential applicants 
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and explain to them some of the important factors considered by scholar- 
ship committees. 

At the present time a scholarship booklet is being compiled containing 
information on some thirty-two California colleges. Included will be 
scholarships available with amounts, special requirements, expenses, ma- 
jors, and general information. Thus a student may compare the available 
scholarship at a particular school with the expected expenses and estimate 
the amount he might need if he were fortunate enough to win a scholarship. 

We have reported only briefly on our program. We hope, however, 
from this over-all view, others may set a similar program successfully on 
its way, as we have at San Leandro High School. 





VALUES OF TESTING PROGRAMS 


Of the $217 per child spent on education in this country each year, approximately seven 
cents goes into testing of all kinds, and only a fraction of that is spent on achievement testing 
to measure the effectiveness of the educational program. A modern business, on the other 
hand, may spend about 3 percent of annual sales on a comparable function, accounting, to 
determine whether its practices are “paying off.” 

Educators are often too hampered by limited budgets to develop adequate testing pro- 
grams. Those attempting to develop such programs or seeking more funds for their pres- 
ent testing programs will find that pointing to the ways achievement tests have proved par- 
ticularly helpful in other schools often can further their cause. For example: 


Achievement tests can help educators discover and encourage gifted youngsters. 
Each year, we lose a tremendous quantity of much-needed talent because young people 
whose high ability to achieve is not indicated by school grades fail to continue their edu- 
cation. In lowa, where two-thirds of the high school students now take the Jowa Tests 
of Educational Development, a study by Leo Phearman showed that 92 percent of those 
high school seniors scoring in the upper 2 percent on the ITED’s and 71 percent of 
those scoring in the upper 10 percent went on to college. This 71 percent figure is 
almost double the over-all national average for gifted students. 


When the Denver Public Schools discovered, through a large-scale testing program in 
1950, that students scored below expectancy in mathematics, a kindergarten-through-grade- 
12 program to improve mathematics instruction was put into operation. Follow-up testing 
in 1953 showed student achievement in mathematics had improved at all levels in the system. 


—Guidance Newsletter, November 1954 





Student Reaction to General Education 
in Junior College 


By FREDERICK R. HUBER 





This article is another in a series that the Journal has been present- 
ing on the program of general education in the junior colleges of 
California. It summarizes the views that the students hold concerning 
what should be included in such a program. Frederick R. Huber ts 
Dean of Men, Orange Coast College, and instructor in psychology. He 
was chairman of the Extra-Class Program Committee of the General 
Education Workshop held at U.C.L.A. in 1950. He received the de- 
gree of M.A. from U.S.C. in 1940. 





The Committee on General Education of the California Junior College 
Association at the October 1953 meeting in Yosemite requested a student 
council survey of the needs in general education in the junior colleges of 
California. At the fall meeting of the California Junior College Student 
Government Association at Asilomar in November 1953, a statement was 
prepared and delivered to the advisers of the fifty-six junior colleges pres- 
ent. This statement was such that it could be duplicated and presented to 


the Student Councils of the various junior colleges. The statement is re- 
produced below : 


The California Journal of Secondary Education has agreed to publish 
an article on “Student Reactions to General Education.” Mr. Fred 
Huber has agreed to prepare the article for the State Committee on 
General Education. 


You are requested to : 


1. Present the statement below to your Student Council at an early 
meeting. 

2. Collect one-page statements from each member. Any discussion in 
the Council group about the problem would be helpful: but you 
should probably aim for a series of individual statements rather 
than a single report adopted by your Council. The report will be 
qualitative, not quantitative. 

After study by your college authorities (if they wish) the individ- 
ual statements should be mailed as soon as possible to Mr. Fred 
Huber, Dean of Men, Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa. 


To Members of Junior College Student Councils: General education 
may be broadly defined as the nonvocational education which should be 
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shared by all citizens, workers, and family members in our society. 
Difficulty arises, of course, in trying to establish just what elements of 
education should be included in this common or general or basic educa- 
tion at the college level. 

The student certainly has a real interest in the answer to this question. 
Each member of the Student Councils in the Junior Colleges of Cali- 
fornia is being asked to develop a one-page description of the educa- 
tional experiences to which he feels all college students should be ex- 
posed. Please try to state your point of view by completing in one page 
or less the following statement : 

“In my opinion, general education at the college level should include 


(Your answer may be in terms of courses, broad fields of knowledge, 
needs of college students for certain types of training, or in any terms 
which occur to you as answering the question). 


Replies were received from seventeen colleges (30.3 percent of all col- 
leges given or sent statements) and 151 individual students. In addition, 
one school surveyed approximately 100 students and presented a composite 
result which will be referred to later in this article. 

By far the greatest number of students completed the statement, “In 
my opinion, general education at the college level should include . . .” in 
terms of courses that should be offered or are being offered in the junior 
colleges of California. Most of the students felt as one student expressed 
it, that “general education at the college level should include those courses 
that will broaden the student’s experiences in every field, enabling him to 
dvelop his interests and to proceed in that field best suited to his talents.” 

There was general agreement among the majority who replied in terms 
of courses that psychology (introductory), U.S. history, marriage and 
family relations, English (communication, both oral and written), hygiene, 
music and art, economics, mathematics (practical finance to include house- 
hold budgeting and income tax preparation), physical education, the nat- 
ural and physical sciences (survey courses only ), philosophy, and literature, 
were courses designed to provide general education for every student. 
These courses are listed in order of their rank and where ten or more stu- 
dents indicated preference. 

At the institution where one hundred students were surveyed, findings 
were as follows: 

“Everyone agreed that English, hygiene, U.S. history, American in- 
stitutions, physical education should be a part of every student's program. 
More than one-half of the students felt that some instruction should be 
given in mathematics, family life, public speaking, psychology, and first 
aid. Directed reading, spelling, vocabulary, social living, home mechanics, 
logic, development of personality, music and art appreciation, sex educa- 
tion, and home economics were mentioned by at least twenty-five students. 

Forty-two students expressed their opinion of general education needs 
in terms of broad fields of knowledge listing twenty-two fields. 
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Eight students felt that “how to live and get along in a democracy” 
was an important field of knowledge. Five emphasized the “development 
of a better philosophy of life.” Three indicated that “learning to under- 
stand and exercise his privileges and duties as a citizen was a necessary field 
of knowledge. Other fields of knowledge varied from “‘introducing stu- 
dents to classical music’’ and “developing cultural interests” to ‘“‘understand- 
ing problems of industry and unemployment” and “to try and eschew 
straight ‘book learning’ and give students knowledge of the subject which 
he can use in his everyday living.” 

A number of students expressed a felt need in terms of general educa- 
tion. Predominant among these needs was the ability to think. It was 
further clarified by others that one must learn “to think intelligently, not 
how to think.” Other needs included “‘how to learn, actual practice in demo- 
cratic group actions, satisfy leisure and recreational time with hobby ac- 
tivities in the shops, and allow students to carry out their own extra-class 
activities.” 

There was a definite interest by many students in the extra-class pro- 
gram. Thirty-nine students were of the opinion that the social life on cam- 
pus, the clubs, the leadership classes, the student government, the assem- 
blies made a direct contribution to the general education of the student. “In 
addition to the wealth of knowledge, college should give the student a vast 
supply of practical experiences in social relations. These experiences can- 
not be learned in the classroom, for it (sic) should be continued on the 
outside through school activities. By offering an abundance of school ac- 
tivities, student government, social affairs, and committee work, schools 
give a person a chance to grow—a chance to grow socially and diplomati- 
cally—a chance to grow wisely into a person who is cognizant of responsi- 
bilities in completing and handling positions whether it be to clean up after 
a school dance or to run the student body.” 

The purpose of this article has not been to present the results of the 
survey and then analyze them carefully in relation to the goals of general 
education, or even to note whether the students were all right or all wrong. 
The results are presented as additional evidence to the growing body of 
knowledge concerned with general education and to help the teacher and 
administrator keep sight of the student in the evaluation of our general 
education curricula. 

It is well though that some observtaions and possible conclusions be 
made on the evidence presented in the survey. 

First, this was a selected group, except in one junior college. Those 
replying were the student leaders on campus. 

Second, some advisers in presenting this material gave a detailed back- 
ground of general education whereas others merely handed out the dittoed 
sheet and asked for a reply. 

Third, there was no attempt to distinguish between terminal and trans- 
fer students or between the individual majors of these students. 

In view of the above, it is interesting to note that practically every stu- 
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dent replying seemed satisfied with the present requirements of English, 
physical education, history and American institutions, hygiene, and intro- 
ductory psychology or orientation. 

Further, there was an overwhelming demand for courses in marriage 
and family relations and for a course in practical finance which would en- 
able the student to prepare a budget and his income tax return.. 

Although no attempt was made to distinguish between the sexes in this 
survey, the men and women were generally in agreement that homemaking 
was valuable to the women and some shop experience was necssary for the 
men. 
At least three students were convinced that a program of half theory 
and half practice (class plus work experience) would provide an ideal pro- 
gram of general education. 

In the final analysis, this statement is indicative of the thought and 
seriousness of the student approach : 

“In my opinion, general education at the college level should include 

more courses in human relations. I know most colleges offer such 

courses as marriage and family relations, but these are not compulsory. 

Those who do take such courses are those that are looking for a snap 

course or they need the units. Students just don’t have the interest that 

they should have in such basic courses. I believe that many of the 
troubled people of the world could have been helped if the colleges had 
offered more courses in the basic human relations. I also believe that 
such courses ought to be required for graduation the same as psychology 


and physical education. Another point that general education could 
well improve on is that of vocational guidance. Many a student is led 
down the path of a certain major because his parents were good in that 
field or because he has shown certain abilities in that field. I think the 
vocational guidance program should place more emphasis on the desires 
and needs of the individual. It stands to reason that a person will be- 
come more of a success if he thoroughly enjoys the job he is doing,” 





A FREE POSTAL GUIDE 


Yours, free for the asking, is a handy, pocketsize booklet of postal rates and regulations. 
The booklet, published by the United States Envelope Company, is available from Eliot L. 
Wight, Sales Promotion Manager, United States Envelope Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 

The booklet is an up-to-date reference guide with information about rates, regulations 
affecting various classes of mail and information on envelope specifications as required by 
postal laws. 

Every section is well-organized with subheads that make it easy to locate the informa- 
tion you want. 





Symposium 
The Status and Future of Required Courses 


Required Instruction: A Problem 


By CLEM LONG* 





The problem of required courses in secondary schools is controversial 
in its simplest form. The desire of the people of the State of California 
and of the legislators to provide the best possible education for the youth 
of this State is a sincere one. The educators—administrators, curriculum 
co-ordinators and teachers—also have sincere desires to provide the best 
possible instructional program for the youth they serve. 

Through the anxiety to plan and execute effective instructional pro- 
grams, comes the problem of the role of the various groups as to prescrib- 
ing instruction. It has long been recognized that requiring the children of 
this State to attend school up to a certain age creates a captive audience. 
This audience, made up of a young generation, needs certain experiences, 
understandings, skills, and knowledges to be effective citizens—now and in 
the future. Prescribing instruction through legislation or other forms of 
requirements assures, in part, that at least some emphasis will be given to 
that instruction whose purpose is effective citizenship. 

In representing the people of the State the legislator is faced not only 
with turning a listening ear to the various individuals, community groups, 
and agencies, but also with planning and making decisions for himself in 
regard to the problems and the future of the young citizens. Educators too 
face the same situation, but in addition have the obligation of translating 
objectives and prescriptions into practice. These practices, which are a 
matter of concern, differ in various parts of the State, in various parts of 
school districts, and in individual classrooms. In this responsibility for 
adapting instruction to all the children of all the people educators face a 
dilemma. 

Educators are responsible for planning local instructional programs 
which fulfill requirements through units, through continuous experiences, 
or through opportune occasions to make instruction meaningful. Since the 
focal point is the pupil in the classroom, the question arises how completely 
the requirement should be stated by agencies farthest removed from the 
classroom. 

There has been an increase in the specific designation of persons who 
are to be directly responsible for curriculum in schools and in school dis- 
tricts. This has increased the opportunity to study more carefully local 


* Director of Secondary Education Oakland City Schools, Consultant Editor of the 
Journal and Co-ordinator for this symposium. 
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needs and to think through instruction, required or elective, which will sat- 
isfy those needs. As it becomes more widely accepted that the development 
of the curriculum is a function involving all the people—parents, educators, 
pupils—the question of local and state requirements becomes a challenging 
one. 

The articles which compose this symposium include a point of view re- 
lating to required and elective courses, a summary of required courses in 
the various states, and a historical background of required courses in Cali- 
fornia. A high school principal gives data relating to required courses as 
they reflect the four-year high school programs of college-bound students. 
Companion articles give the points of view of an educator and of a legis- 
lator as to the role of the legislature in prescribing instruction. 





WHITHER SECRETARY BENSON? 
—A DUAL PROGRAM OF RURAL EDUCATION? 


Vocational educators are concerned over the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson is building up an educational program through his extension service in direct compe- 
tition with the regularly-constituted vocational agriculture programs of the public schools. 

During the past twelve months Secretary Benson has obtained from Congress additional 
funds to increase the number of extension agents to perform functions which more properly 
belong in the public vocational schools. 

Educators in Washington point out that what is needed is a conference between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the U.S. Commissioner of Education to assure that their 
efforts do not conflict. 











A Viewpoint on Electives and Requirements 
of the Secondary School 


By LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE* 


Requirements in our secondary schools supposedly represent those ex- 

periences and studies needed by each person for successful living or pur- 

suit of a selected field of concentration. Electives are those courses pro- 

- vided to meet individual interests and specialized programs. A course may 

be a requirement for one type of program and listed as an elective for 
others. 

The program of electives as part of the secondary school curriculum 
was primarily a development of the twentieth century. Earlier schools like 
the Boston Latin Grammar school offered only one program designed for 
a selected few who were preparing for the professions. Academies of the 
eighteenth century deviated from the pattern by offering parallel courses 
which provided some choice on the part of the learner. Selections for these 
courses were made upon examination and the program was rigidly con- 
structed. The high school for the nineteenth century followed the influence 
of its predecessors and emphasized college preparatory or vocational pro- 
grams which were limited in scope and designed for a selected group. Al- 
though standards and programs of individual schools differed, little flexi- 
bility was provided in choice of subjects or activities. 

The report of the Committee of Ten (1893) can be considered the first 
contribution to curriculum organization in the secondary schools. It was 
an attempt to bring about some uniformity relative to standards and re- 
quirements of the high schools. The failure of this committee to define the 
work which should be covered, rather than the specific time and periods per 
week, was recognized by the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments. This Committee recommended course outlines and suggested meth- 
ods as well as time allotments. Both of these committees were interested 
solely in the four curriculums: modern languages, classical, Latin-scien- 
tific, and English. The pupils were given opportunity to elect either French 
or German in the modern language program. Little or no reference can 
be found to any consideration given the practical or fine arts. Emphasis 
was primarily upon preparation for college. 

The Committee of Nine (1911) gave further emphasis to quantitative 
measures by recommending fifteen units of work for admission to college. 
A brief review of the recommendations and requirements for graduation 
from most of our secondary schools today reveals the influence of this re- 


* Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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port for the past forty years. The committee established a core of eleven 
units within the fifteen which were basically as follows : 


Three units of English 

One unit of social science 

One unit of natural science 

And the remaining units to complete two other majors and one minor 
in addition to the English major. 


The three majors and minor required eleven units in three prescribed 
areas. In the same report it was recommended that no school should re- 
quire more than two years of mathematics or two years of a foreign lan- 
guage. Majors in areas other than English were to be selected from mathe- 
matics, modern language, social science, or natural science. Electives in 
practical arts or fine arts were accepted for the remaining four or five units. 
Physical education was to be required but not included in the fifteen units 
of credit. This program gave rigidity and prestige to certain parts of our 
high school programs which still exist in many communities. 

In 1918, the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Schools 
recommended more freedom in electives in accordance with individual 
aptitudes or special interests. This report gave recognition to nonvoca- 
tional aspects of the individual’s program. 

Individual schools differed widely in their program of electives during 
the first two decades of this century. They were similar only in that they 
restricted electives to specific programs. The last three decades have wit- 
nessed a decrease in emphasis on college preparatory curriculums and an 
increased stress on general course programs. In the general course pro- 
gram requirements for graduation are kept to a minimum, and electives 
comprise the major part of the individual’s program. Major and minor 
sequences are secondary to individual needs and interests. Larger schools 
have found it easier to make such provisions than smaller ones. Then too, 
the combining of special schools into one comprehensive high school forced 
a change in the requirement pattern. 

The emphasis upon the “individual” since 1930 resulted in an increase 
in the number of elective systems. The Eight Year Study and individual 
state studies have raised additional questions about programs of require- 
ments in the secondary schools. At the same time “general education” has 
directed our attention to the “core” or basic knowledge and skills needed 
by all individuals to live successfully in a democracy. 

Requirements of any public secondary school reflect the influence of 
the following : 


. Statutory requirements (state laws and their interpretations ) 
. State and regional accrediting agencies 

. Local boards of education 

. Tradition 

. Experimentation 


The role that each plays in determining the requirements and electives in 
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any program depends upon the social and educational philosophy of the 
individual and the group. 

State requirements for high schools vary from one semester or one 
half unit of work (Michigan) to one half of the required units for gradu- 
ation (Indiana).* It is interesting to note that whenever there are specifics 
in state requirements they include social studies ; whereas science, English, 
and mathematics are usually referred to only in general terms. California 
tists among its requirements three units of social studies in grade seven 
through twelve but requires no specifics in English, although over 90 per- 
cent of all California schools require three units of English for graduation. 
The most recent requirement to appear in state statutes is driver education 
which specifies the number of periods and driving experience required 
rather than units of credit. 

State requirements may be indirectly determined by a state program of 
testing (New York Regents Examination). The selected tests determine 
the areas which will be emphasized as well as requirements for graduation. 
Subsidized programs under federal or state supervision automatically estab- 
lish requirements for those in the program. 

State and regional accrediting agencies (North Central Association ; 
the University of California) have a direct influence upon any program 
of electives. This non-legal type of accrediting agency has had great in- 
fluence upon programs of electives and requirements in the past fifty years. 
Regional accrediting agencies within the past decade have been more gen- 
eral rather than more specific in their criteria relative to requirements for 
high school graduation. 

Tradition and experimentation are both important in influencing pro- 
grams of requirements in most school districts. One school visited by the 
author required all 9th graders to take a course in “basic living’”’ because 
it was considered essential to successful living. Four years later the same 
course was placed on the elective list because parents had not been con- 
vinced of its merits. In another community all 9th graders were required 
to take algebra because that had been the tradition since the opening of the 
school thirty-five years before. 

Local boards of education usually follow tradition or educational 
leadership within their school systems. In recent years, many local boards 
have been reconsidering their requirements for graduation. Two of the 
chief factors which influence local boards in establishing requirements are 
plant facilities and personnel. Physical education is not required of all 
students where facilities or weather do not permit such a program. Lack 
of requirements in the practical arts or fine arts in secondary schools usually 
indicates lack of facilities. The fact must be recognized that personnel and 
facilities rather than objectives or philosophy of education determine in 
large part the program of requirements of many schools. 

The theory underlying all requirements and electives is the belief that 


* For a detailed analysis of legal requirements for graduation, see the article following 
by Jordan, Richardson, and Roth. 
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certain basic skills and knowledge are necessary in order for all individuals 
to live successfully, and that experiences and courses providing these should 
be required. Supplementing these are those courses and experiences de- 
signed to meet certain vocational needs, or individual needs and interests. 
These should be elected by those needing or wanting more specialization. 

This theory presupposes that those responsible for selecting the re- 
quirements and electives know what the basic knowledge and skills are, as 
well as the courses and experiences best suited for specialized programs. 
Many requirements have been continued through the years because those . 
in authority believe some one or some group has proof of their individual 
basic values. 

There seems to be an increasing reluctance today on the part of colleges 
and secondary schools to be dogmatic in their position relative to require- 
ments. Some engineering colleges no longer require foreign languages for 
their degrees. This has resulted from the recognition that an individual 
could be a successful engineer without a foreign language. It does not, 
however, represent a change in attitude of the cultural value of languages. 
At the same time, we find more work in the humanities being required be- 
cause success in enginering requires more than technical knowledge and 
skills. 

Secondary schools also show a shift in their requirements. This is due 
in part to increased enrollments and changes in type of students attending. 
It is also due to studies and research which have raised questions regard- 
ing the value of some of the required courses. 

An honest review of “what” is required and “why” in American sec- 
ondary schools will result in three conclusions. The first is that certain 
courses and experiences are required because of the intrinsic and inherent 
values of these courses as determined by experience and research. The 
second is that certain courses are required because of tradition, and the 
third is the realization that failure to keep certain courses on the required 
list would result in decreased class enrollments and the eventual elimination 
of the course itself. 

General education demands certain basic knowledge and skills for life 
in a democracy. Vocational education indicates the skills and knowledge 
necessary for success in selected areas of work. Experiences and courses 
meeting the needs of general education should be required—whereas those 
designed to meet individual and specialized needs should be elective. Sec- 
ondary schools will therefore find that grades seven, eight and nine are 
primarily concerned with general education of an exploratory nature. In 
order to insure experiences in a wide area as well as the development of 
essential skills and knowledge most of this junior high school program will 
be required. The 10th grade will be a transition between a program which 
is dominated by requirements to one which is predominantly elective. The 
last two years of high school should provide the individual with the op- 
portunity to determine by his selection of program or vocational area elec- 
tives to meet these needs. The elective program should not provide op- 
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portunity, however, for pupils to “take it easy” or in any way lower the 
quality of their work in the last two years of high school. They should be 
working their hardest and doing their best in these years. 

No school is able to offer instruction in all the courses and experiences 
in the secondary field or to cover the content within courses. Based upon 
research and experience, careful selection of both required and elective 
courses is therefore essential.. An effective program of counseling and 
guidance to help the individual supplement the compulsory program with 
electives to meet his particular needs will provide the best answer to this 
problem. 

Every school staff should carefully evaluate “what” it is requiring and 
“why.’’ Such an evaluation would be good for the soul and beneficial to 


secondary school youth. 





STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 


Only 5,000 college students are enrolled in courses for Russian and other Slavic lan- 
guages—35 percent fewer than in 1950. (Not nearly enough, says the Modern Language 
Association of America.) 

The gross national product of the United States (value of all goods and services pro- 
duced) stands at $356 billion. In 1965 it will be about $540 billion. 

In 1948, approximately 61 million persons had some form of voluntary health insurance. 
By the end of 1953, approximately 99 million people were covered by some form of health 
insurance. 








Legal Requirements for High School 
Graduation in the United States 


By WAYNE JORDAN,* ALLAN D. RICHARDSON,* 
and LESTER ROTH* 


INTRODUCTION 


This article summarizes minimum requirements for high school gradu- 
ation as prescribed by state law in the forty-eight states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia. It is not a report on the total educa- 
tional program in a specific school district or a specific state. The data 
reported are based on letters and catalogues from the departments of edu- 
cation of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia for the year 
1952. In two states (Missouri and Wisconsin) the latest data supplied 
were for 1928. 


Tota Units ReQuirepD 


The total number of units required for graduation from four-year high 
schools in each of the states is quite uniform. Thirty-two of the forty-nine 
governmental units surveyed require sixteen Carnegie units’ for gradua- 
tion. Four states of the forty-nine report seventeen units required for high 
school graduation and four states report fifteen units. 

Eight states report that there are no tetal number of graduation units 
required at the state level. The determination of this factor is left to local 
administrative units. Five of these eight require one or several specific 
subject requirements but no total requirements. The remaining three of the 
eight report no requirement in total units and no specific subject require- 
ments either. Both are determined locally. These three states are Colorado, 
Nebraska and Wyoming. 

The greatest number of units required for graduation, nineteen, is in 
Oregon. In this state a full unit of credit is given each year in physical 
education, which is required all four years. 


REQUIRED AND ELEctTIve UNITs 


The next question is to determine the general nature of these total units 
for graduation. How many are required and how many are elective? 

In fifteen of the states, it is impossible to determine either the number 
of required subjects or elective subjects. This is due, almost without ex- 
ception, to the problem of expressing physical education requirements in 
terms of Carnegie units. 

The proportion of total units required for graduation, which are spe- 

* Graduate students in Secondary Education, Stanford University. 

1 For the sake of convenient interpretation the Carnegie unit has been utilized through- 


out the article which is defined as credit for one course, once a day, five days a week for one 
school year. 
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cifically enumerated by subject, is from one-half to seven-eighths in seven- 
teen states. Tennessee, which requires seven-eighths, is the highest. Other 
states prescribing a large proportion of the total units are Georgia (thir- 
teen), Oregon (twelve) and Maryland (eleven). 

In sixteen states the proportion ranges from zero to one-half. These 
latter states are the ones that prescribe much less from the state level and 
either leave the prescribing to the local districts or the students have a 
liberal choice of electives. Three states (Colorado, Nebraska and Wyom- 
ing) have no prescribed program. Other states permitting much individu- 
ality for the local district and/or students are Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Missouri, Montana, Illinois, Maine and Delaware. 

Another factor in the graduation-requirement picture is the prescription 
of a major-minor structure for required courses. This survey shows eight 
states having such a structure. These states are Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Ohio, South Carolina and Tennessee. The major- 
minor requirements in these states are found typically to consist of two 
majors and two minors. A major is rather uniformly defined as three Car- 
negie units in one department, and a minor as two Carnegie units in a 
department. 

In summary, all states require a somewhat similar total number of 
units for graduation, but they differ widely in the number of specific sub- 
jects required within this total body of units. This diversity may be due 
to a combination of factors: (1) the influence of pressure groups, or the 
lack thereof, in prescribing curricula, (2) the amount of state aid in financ- 


ing a minimum program, (3) an attempt in some states to secure equal 
educational opportunities by legislating the curriculum at the state level, 
and (4) the demand in some states for continuance of local autonomy, 
either by pressure or by philosophy of a state department. Colorado, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming are examples of the latter. 


ENGLISH 


Thirty-eight states have established a minimum number of semester 
credits in English as a graduation requirement. In California, the require- 
ment is not expressed in semester credits but as “attainment of satisfactory 
mastery of oral and written expression.” Of the thirty-nine states that 
require instruction in English, twenty-seven require six semesters, ten 
require eight semesters, one requires seven semesters, and one makes no 
reference to the number of units. 

Six states (Connecticut, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Rhode Island) do not require instruction in Eng- 
lish for graduation. 


SociaAL STUDIES 


American history is required for graduation in forty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. The requirement is stated in various forms, such 
as American history and government, American history, institutions and 
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ideals, American history and/or civics, American corstitutional history. 

Twenty-four states specify that American history shall be taught for 
two semesters and three states require American history and government 
for three semesters. Two semesters of American history and government 
are required in eleven states while Illinois accepts either subject taught for 
two semesters. Massachusetts requires instruction in civics, American his- 
tory, constitution of the commonwealth and local history, but does not 
specify the units required. Arizona, Delaware, and South Dakota require 
four semester units of any social science. 

Seven states require courses in social science for the 9th grade. In 
Washington the requirement is a course in Washington history and gov- 
ernment. North Dakota requires a course for two semesters in world his- 
tory and Alabama and Iowa require one semester of economics. Problems 
in American democracy are required in four states (Alabama, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and West Virginia). 

In terms of total semester units of required instruction in all social 
sciences, seven states require six semesters, nineteen require four semesters, 
five require three semesters, and Michigan requires one semester. Rhode 
Island requires instruction in the social sciences, but does not state the re- 
quirement in terms of semester units. 


SCIENCE 


Science of an unspecified sort is required in a large number of states 
(seventeen) whereas a specific laboratory science is required in a far less 
number of states (seven) and a general science is required in only two 
states. Thus science in one form or another is required in twenty-six 
states. 

In only one state (Wisconsin) is general science (one unit) required. 
The other states, on the basis of available information, do not require a 
course in any form of general science per se. 

In laboratory science, however, one unit is required in six states and 
two units are required in one state (North Dakota). Three years of vo- 
cational home economics or agriculture may be substituted for laboratory 
science in Oklahoma, while in four states the laboratory science is specifi- 
cally stated as physics, chemistry or biology. 

In the data studied, one unit of any science is required in fourteen 
states ; although, with few exceptions, no mention is made of what “any 
science” consists. Two units in this category are required in Kentucky, 
Maryland, and North Carolina. 


MATHEMATICS 


Twenty-seven states require some mathematics for graduation from 
high school. Algebra is required only in Vermont. 

In plane geometry, one unit is required only in the District of Columbia, 
whereas the rest of the country makes no specific requirement of plane 
geometry or algebra. 
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Listed under “‘any mathematics,” however, one discovers that twenty- 
two states require one unit in this field with relatively few specifications. 
Two units are required only in Texas and two and one-half units are man- 
datory only in Louisiana, with the stipulation that the fifth semester credit 
must be in senior arithmetic—otherwise three units of ‘any mathematics” 
are required. 

In summary, the situation regarding high school mathematics required 
for graduation is as follows: One state requires algebra (according to 
1928 data), two states require plane geometry and twenty-four states re- 
quire “any mathematics.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Thirty-one states have some requirement in health and physical edu- 
cation and the eighteen remaining states have no specified requirements. 
Fifteen of the thirty-one states that have a requirement of some kind, 
specify a four-year requirement. Several states indicate their state require- 
ments in terms of Carnegie units, with no indication of the number of years 
it takes to achieve these units. Six states indicate the existence of a require- 
ment with no apparent interpretations. Therefore, no general conclusions 
can be given for the number of Carnegie units earned in physical education. 


A large proportion of the states require units in special areas of instruc- 
tion. Examples of these areas are safety education, effects of alcohol, to- 
bacco, and drugs on the body, and mental health. 


SUMMARY 


The minimum legal requirements in all states are remarkably similar, 
particularly when it is remembered that each state sets up its own educa- 
tional system and has its own college-entrance standards to which to con- 
form. 

There is general agreement in total units required for graduation 
(thirty-three states require sixteen units) and in requirements in English 
(twenty-seven states require three units). There is agreement also in re- 
quiring only a minimum number of specific courses, such as world history 
(required only by North Dakota), economics (required by Alabama and 
lowa), general science (no state except Wisconsin), algebra (only Ver- 
mont) and plane geometry (none except the District of Columbia and 
Vermont). 

Divergence of practices may also be noted in analyzing state require- 
ments for graduation. About half the states require American history ; the 
other half do not. Slightly less than half the states require any social sci- 
ence; whereas, more than half do not make it mandatory. Twenty-four 
states require some science ; yet twenty-five states require no science at all. 





Mandatory Courses and Instruction in 


California High Schools 


By FRANK B. LINDSAY* 


In a school district the people elect a board of education or trustees to 
represent them in setting school policy and determining the course of study. 
The State of California utilizes the Legislature as representatives of the 
people to prescribe certain instruction of particular concern to them. For 
example, in 1872 the Legislature directed : 


“Instruction must be given in all grades of schools and in all classes, 
during the entire school course, in manners and morals.” 


This has been retained without substantive change throughout the inter- 
vening years and appears as a part of Education Code section 8253. 

In 1887 there was added a requirement that there should be instruction 
about the nature of alcohol and narcotics and their effects upon the human 
system. In 1915 the phrase “as determined by science” was inserted. In 
1935 the present Education Code section 8254 was enacted. And in 1953 
Education Code section 8253 amended the requirement that this instruction 
be given in “‘all grades” to state: 


“The governing board of the district shall adopt regulations specifying 
the grade or grades and the course or courses in which such instruction 
with respect to alcohol and narcotics shall be included.” 


It is evident that this subject is one of more than passing interest to the 
Legislature. 

Although the requirement that school buildings be equipped with fire 
escapes was enacted in 1909, it was not until 1921 that the Legislature made 
courses in fire prevention mandatory for high schools. Education Code 
sections 10091-10096 embody the legislation passed in 1921. 

Education Code section 8252 enacted in 1872 required that attention be 
given to such physical exercises for the pupils as may be conducive to health 
and to vigor of body, as well as mind. In 1917 physical education was made 
compulsory. The only change made since was in 1939 when the earlier re- 
quirement of 120 minutes of physical education per week in high schools 
became “‘an instructional period in each school day which shall not be less 
than the length of the regular academic periods of the school.” Since 1934 
there has been no legislative proposal to change or repeal the present Edu- 
cation Code sections 10116-10128. 

The State Board of Education adopted in 1950 a regulation which re- 
quired instruction in the principles and practice of first aid for high school 
graduation. 


* Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, California Department of Education. 
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The Legislature of 1923 required instruction, currently embodied in 
Education Code sections 10051-10055, in the provisions and principles of 
the Construction of the United States including the study of American in- 
stitutions and ideals. In 1945 “and in American history” was further 
added. In 1947 the Legislature directed that : 


“Basic instruction in geography, United States history, civics, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and in 
American institutions and ideals . . . shall be prerequisite to parti- 
cipation by pupils in advanced courses involving the study of problems 
in sociology, political science, economics, foreign trade and foreign 
affairs.”” (Education Code Section 10052.1) 


The important amendment in 1951 was the additional requirement that 
there should be required instruction also “of the principles of state and local 
government established under the Constitution of this state.” It is im- 
portant to note that the Legislature has directed in Education Code section 
10053 that: ‘No pupil shall receive any certificate of graduation from any 
(eighth grade or high school course) unless he has satisfactorily passed an 
examination on the courses required . . .” 

Public safety and accident prevention was enacted in 1929 and has re- 
mained unchanged down to the present Education Code sections 10171- 
10174. 

Driver education became required for high school graduation by the 
legislative enactment of 1947. In its original form it also required that if 
a high school offered driver training (behind-the-wheel) to any students 
it must be given to all students of the high school. This was eliminated in 
1949 and the State Department of Education was authorized under certain 
conditions to exempt high schools from offering driver education in a given 
year. In 1951 districts maintaining high schools were authorized to insure 
against liability arising out of the use of motor vehicles in classes of driver 
education and driver training. 


The 1953 Legislature allowed governing boards to exempt 12th grade 
pupils who transfer into a school where driver education is given in an 
earlier grade. Further the Legislature provided state aid for excess costs 
of maintaining driver training up to a total of 75 percent of the excess cost 
not to exceed thirty dollars per pupil trained. The State Board of Educa- 
tion, as directed in the legislation, set thirty class hours of driver education 
as a minimum for high school graduation and specified that the course must 
include the following : 


1. Driving is your responsibility 
The driver 
. Natural forces affecting driving 
. Making, observing, and enforcing traffic laws 


. The California Vehicle Code 
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6. Major causes of accidents 
7. Care and economical use of the automobile 


The scope of required instruction determined by the Legislature over 
a period of more than eighty years indicates serious concern on the part 
of the public with respect to certain aspects of the educational program. 
As the State increases in population undoubtedly there will be demand for 
more mandatory instruction. It seems probable that behind-the-wheel driver 
training will shortly become a requirement for high school graduation for 
students physically and mentally capable of learning to drive cars. If 
swimming pools were available throughout the State it could be expected 
that opportunity to learn water safety would become mandatory. 

The high school curriculum is no fixed body of studies but has always 
been responsive to statewide and community needs. Educators concerned 
with the secondary school curriculum should thoughtfully anticipate areas 
of learning essential for living in the highly urbanized and industrialized 
regions of California. The remedy is not multiplication of courses nor 
crowding of the curriculum but substitution of subject-matter related to 
problems of modern living as vehicles for teaching, also skills in English 
composition and communication and mathematics. In arithmetic and alge- 
bra problems involving ‘“‘bushels and pecks,” or men rowing up and down 
an hypothetical river, bear little relation to the experiences young people 
have today. They could well be replaced by problems which would illustrate 
the time and distance required for stopping an automobile driven at varying 
speeds and by consumption of gasoline. An English theme devoted to in- 
stances observed of safe or reckless driving during a family weekend out- 
ing would have the same usefulness in teaching punctuation and paragraph 
development as a more traditional subject with which students may have 
had less firsthand experience. 

Although the Legislature has not yet made mandatory instruction in 
conservation education, courses in biology, general science, and social stud- 
ies should recognize the necessity of presenting the imperative need of wise 
use and management of our remaining natural resources. In many aspects 
of community and personal health much material has already been intro- 
duced into life science courses and those dealing with modern social and 
economic problems. 

Civil defense and problems of living in an air age are two other fields 
in which mandatory legislation may eventually arise. The curriculum of 
high schools should reflect the active concerns of parents and public. This 
does not mean that subject matter should be transitory and only a matter 
of momentary popular whim. On the other hand, if a high school has set 
for itself well-defined objectives of education it can readily introduce and 
utilize topical materials which contribute directly to the objectives of ado- 
lescent maturity and responsibility as well as provide them information and 
practice in civil skills in terms of conditions of living at the present time. 





Programs of College-Bound Students 


By R. W. KRETSINGER* 


The problem of required instruction for pupils in our schools, and 
especially for pupils in the 12th grade, is a challenging one. 

Today more courses than ever are being required in high school grades. 
This is due to an increasing number of legislated requirements and to the 
growing feeling that general education courses are needed in certain fields 
if high school pupils are to take their places in the work-a-day world with 
the important information, attitudes, and appreciations required of good 
citizens. 

There are certain definite state-required courses such as, U.S. history, 
government, English, physical education, and instruction in driver educa- 
tion, first aid, alcohol and narcotics, manners and morals, fire prevention, 
health, conservation, public safety, and accident prevention. 

Local districts have other required courses added to these State re- 
quirements. In the Oakland public schools, for example, all pupils are 
required to take one year of biology in the 10th grade. In the high 12th 
grade all are required to take a one-semester course called American Prob- 
lems II which includes units about family relationships, vocations, and 
adolescent problems. Also, one semester of science and one semester of 
social studies are required in the 9th grade. For grades nine through 
twelve, the requirements add up to eight semesters of physical education, 
six semesters of English, five semesters of social studies, and three semes- 
ters of science—approximately 45 percent of the time in school. 

We must keep in mind the need of pupils to have ample opportunities 
for experiences in the arts, business, homemaking, and industrial arts. Cer- 
tainly in our American high school there must be available to all pupils some 
exploratory opportunities. Many pupils have developed a lasting vocational 
interest through such courses. 

The major problem is to find the most effective balance between the 
cultural and exploratory courses on the one hand, and the general education 
courses and college preparatory courses on the other. 

The pupil who is not taking the college preparatory program has a prob- 
lem, frequently, in obtaining courses that fit his interests and capabilities 
and which are of real value to him. But this is not a problem of the pressure 
of requirements. He has ample opportunity to take elective courses. 

The real problem is with the pupil taking the college preparatory pro- 
gram. For him the state, local, and university (a to f)* requirements may 
total from thirty-four to thirty-six semester courses.’ This leaves approxi- 

* Principal, Fremont High School, Oakland, California. 

1A semester course is defined as a course offered one period per day, five days per 
week, for the duration of one semester. 


2 This refers to the specific enumeration of requirements for admission to the University 
of California. 
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mately twelve to fourteen semester courses during four years of high school 
for elective courses. 

The number of required courses cannot be stated exactly because local 
systems differ in their requirements. Even in the Oakland high schools 
there is some difference in required courses among schools. 

Figures may be misleading for those college-bound pupils who wish to 
take the maximum program of college subjects offered in the high school, 
The opportunity for this group to select electives of special interest is 
limited. 


Tota. Hicu ScHooL, PROGRAMS 


An extensive study was made during the summer session of 1954 by 
two students attending the University of California at Berkeley which will 
throw some light on this problem. LeRoy Smith and Norman Shapiro 
made an extensive study of the programs of the graduates of the January 
1954 and June 1954 classes in the five Oakland public high schools. 

Of the total number of graduates the scholastic records of those pupils 
who were apparently planning to enter some type of college or university 
were studied. 

The college-bound classification was determined by : 


1. College course program shown on scholarship card. 

2. Indications on back of scholarship cards that transcripts had been 
sent to schools of advanced learning (state and junior colleges as 
well as universities ). 


Counselor’s statement relative to the graduate’s plans for future 
schooling. 


The study shows that of 646 graduates in the five high schools in 
January 1954, 231 or approximately 36 percent fell into the above classi- 
fications. Of 1,477 graduates in June 1954, 609 or approximately 41 per- 
cent were similarly classified. For both classes, out of 2,123 students, 840 
or approximately 40 percent were classified as college bound. 

For purposes of analysis, these college-bound graduates were grouped 
into six categories based upon the number of college preparatory courses 
taken during the four years of high school. For purposes of analysis a 
maximum program of “solids” was considered to include eight semesters 
of English, eight semesters of college mathematics, eight semesters of 
foreign language, and six semesters of science—a total of thirty semester 
courses. Categories representing the number of “solids” were set up as 
follows : 


sé. 9 


Category “a”: The number of graduates who had completed 30 se- 
mesters (8 semesters of English, 8 of college mathe- 
matics, 8 of foreign language, 6 of science). 

Category “b”: The number of graduates who had completed 28 or 
29 semesters of courses mentioned under category 


“ce ” 


a 
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Category “c”: Those who completed 26 or 27 semesters. 
Category “d’”’: Those who completed 24 or 25 semesters. 
Category “e”: Those who completed 22 or 23 semesters. 
Category “f”: Those who completed less than 22 semesters. 


Of the total number of college-bound graduates, 840 pupils, the follow- 
ing numbers were in each category : 


6é,.99 


6 were.in category “a” Those completing 30 semesters of Eng- 
lish, college mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, and science 

39 were in category “b” 
80 were in category “c” 
180 were in category “d” 


157 were in category “‘e 
378 were in category “f” 


If we add the total number of state requirements (eight semesters of 
physical education and three semesters of social studies) and local require- 
ments (one semester of science and two additional semesters of social stud- 
ies) to the number of semesters of college courses found in categories “a” 
and “b” we find that 45 graduates out of a total of 840, or 5 percent, 
had less than one period per semester for the four years available for an 
elective subject. This is on the basis of a six-period day for eight semesters, 
or a total of forty-eight semester courses. On the other hand, there were 
535 graduates from a total of 840, or 63 percent who had at least an average 
of three semester courses each year (more than one per semester ) available 
for elective subjects. 


TWELFTH GRADE PROGRAMS 


This study also shows clearly the general pattern of programs taken by 
the college-bound pupils in the 12th grade. In the normal twelfth-year 
program there are twelve semester courses available (six periods per day 
for each of two semesters ). 

The following chart gives the total number of semester courses of Eng- 
lish, college mathematics, science and foreign language taken in the 12th 
grade: 


“Sotips” TAKEN IN THE TWELFTH GRADE 
Total Semester 
Courses of College 
cemeetis ....... 8 7 6 5 4 3 yr 1 0 
No. of Graduates 
12 32 148 148 221 115 106 40. 21 


These graduates also took one hour, each semester, of required physical 
education and one hour in each semester of required social studies in their 
twelfth year. Therefore, four semester courses must be added to each of 
the numbers of courses above. 
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For example, there were 12 pupils of the 843 or 1.4 percent listed on 
the above chart who carried eight semester courses of college courses, plus 
four semester courses of required courses. Unless these pupils were able 
to obtain a seventh period during the day by taking an extra hour, either 
before or after school, they would have no opportunity to take an elective 
during their last year. Comparatively few pupils had the opportunity of 
an “A” or seventh period. 

If we count the pupils who had from zero to five semester courses of 
the college courses listed on the chart above, we find a total of 651 pupils— 
over 77 percent of the total, Adding the four semester courses for required 
physical education and social studies to this total, we find that these 651 
pupils had from four to nine semester courses of the possible twelve. In 
other words, they had from three to eight semester class periods available 
for elective subjects during their 12th grade; the mode for this large group 
was four electives. 


SUMMARY 


This study raises several questions worthy of serious consideration : 


In our discussions concerning the great pressure of required courses on 
our college-bound pupils, are we permitting a comparatively small group 
to influence our thinking ? 

For example, only 125 college-bound graduates from a total of 840 
had less than eight periods of electives during their four high school 
years, or an average of one elective each semester. 

In our discussions concerning the organization of school courses and 
activities, are we permitting the phrase, college-preparatory student, to 
bear too much weight ? 

Well over half of these graduates had ten or more periods for elec- 
tives during the four years of secondary school. Many of these pupils 
bound for colleges or junior colleges took a minimum of college courses. 
Are we permitting our 12th grade college-bound pupils to “coast” dur- 
ing their final year ? 

This study shows that nearly two-thirds of the college-bound gradu- 
ates took four or less semester courses in college English, mathematics, 
science and foreign language in the 12th grade. 

Should an extensive study be made to determine how seriously the 
college-bound pupil is restricted in his elective course program? Are 
there actually many of these pupils who want more electives than they 
are able to obtain? 

Could we eliminate much of the complaint of the small number of 
pupils who carry a very heavy program of college courses by exempting 
them from certain courses that are required locally ? 

Are we requiring more college courses than is necessary and desirable 
for some pupils in our high schools? Would it be for the best interests 
of these college preparatory pupils to have more time for electives in 
the high school and to complete more of their requirements in college? 








Some Arguments Against Curriculum Making 
by a Legislative Body 
By EDWARD H. REDFORD* 


“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press. . . .” “Residents of a city must be protected from them- 
selves and from others by a building code which will guarantee them 
physical and sanitary security in their dwellings.” “The right of states 
through their legislatures to require the teaching of certain knowledge can- 
not reasonably be challenged.” 

Each of these statements is one to which we subscribe in principle. But 
freedom of speech carried beyond proper bounds becomes license. And any 
set of building code restrictions which requires, for example, a garbage- 
disposal unit for every kitchen is likely to be fought in court. Similarly, 
we must raise serious question as to the extent to which the legislature 
should tell us what we shall teach in our schools and how we shall teach it. 

This matter of where the legislature should stop in prescribing subject 
matter and methods of teaching is not only a philosophical one of impor- 
tance, but also it is a subject of great practical concern to those responsible 
for the education of our youngsters. 

Every so often, a California legislature adds something to the curricu- 
lum—sometimes directly and sometimes by ordering the State Board of 
Education to regulate through the Administrative Code. And apparently, 
the tendency is for these laws, these regulations, to become more and more 
exacting and more and more specific. Recent legislation requiring the 
teaching of driver education in all high schools is a case in point. 

Now, this article has no quarrel with driver education, nor with re- 
quirements for the teaching of manners and morals, and the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, not even with the required observance of Susan B. 
Anthony Day. Its purpose is to analyze the dangers which are inherent 
in the establishing of curriculum by legislation. 

If this trend toward legal prescription continues, what is to prevent 
the legislature from requiring the teaching of such subjects as the follow- 
ing: recognition and treatment of cancer, knowing our state parks, keep- 
ing the roads clean, learning about guns in order to qualify for a hunting 
license, history of the cable cars, or ‘“‘atomic-age education”? Recently, 
members of a city board of supervisors proposed to require each student 
studying history or government in that community to attend one of its 
meetings at least twice during the school semester (thus assuring that at 
each of its sessions the supervisors would play to a house of at least seven 
hundred students). Reasonable as are many of our present legislative 


* Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, San Francisco Unified 
School District. 
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specifications, or as might be those suggested above, each new regulation 
encourages vested interests to sally forth into curriculum making. 

Our quarrel with legislative prescription in the field of curriculum is 
deep-seated and is fundamental to our understanding of the purposes of 
education for a free people. Specifically, it is based on several points. 

As more and more needs to be taught in the elementary and secondary 
schools today, we are constantly faced with the necessity of evaluating 
course offerings to see which are most worthy of attention. Legislative 
prescription, carried to the extreme, can only add to the problem of an 
already over-crowded curriculum. Further, it often freezes into the cur- 
riculum of the future that which may have importance only for the pres- 
ent—how much more difficult is the rescinding of a regulation likely to be 
than was its original enactment. Legislation, as well as traditionalism, can 
saddle us with a “sabertooth tiger curriculum.” 

Today school people are attempting to avoid the straight-jacketing ef- 
fects of prescribed courses of study. We know that times change, that the 
abilities and backgrounds of individual children and individual teachers 
require flexibility, that the needs of one community differ from those of 
another. We realize that educators have not the omniscience to determine 
what is good for everyone in every place. How much less able is the lay- 
man, often influenced by some pressure group, to judge what should be 
taught to everyone. Consider, for example, the harm which has been done 
many, many California high school students because their schools could 
not give them what they needed, and at the same time comply with the legal 
requirement that each school of the state, regardless of location, size, or 
community background, must offer a course of study leading to matricula- 
tion at the State University. 

Legislative prescription in the curriculum field results in inconsistencies 
and imbalance. Consider, for example, the difference in California state 
requirements with regard to the teaching of English and of physical educa- 
tion. 

Seeking to influence behavior, laws establishing curriculum require- 
ments often speak in terms of subject matter. Legislatures attempt to 
guarantee by law that all children shall thrill to the American dream of 
freedom and that they shall develop into the kind of citizens who can choose 
desirable policy ina democracy. But too often, they try to accomplish these 
purposes by specifying exactly what is to be taught and at what grade levels. 

Thus the legislature dictates not only the outcomes it has a legitimate 
right to expect, but it also prescribes how the educator is to accomplish 
these outcomes. It is the old story again of those who tell us that they 
disagree with our methods of teaching on the basis of a difference in 
philosophy, when we know that whereas philosophy helps us understand the 
purposes of education it must leave to psychology and biology the actual 
guiding of the learning process. As well dictate by law to the physician 
how he is to make the incision as to prescribe to the teacher how he is to 
teach a love of America. 
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A corollary of this point is that education prescribed by a governing 
body too often takes the form of indoctrination, somewhat on the basis of 
reasoning suggested by the following quotation: 


Ours are the schools of a democracy, which all the children attend. 
At least half of them never had an original idea of any general nature, 
and never will. But they must behave as if they had sound ideas. 
Whether those ideas are original or not matters not in the least. It is 
better to be right than to be original. What the duller half of the popu- 
lation needs, therefore, is to have their reflexes conditioned into be- 
havior that is socially suitable. And the wholesale memorizing of 
catchwords—provided they are sound ones—is the only practical means 
of establishing bonds in the duller intellects between the findings of 
social scientists and the corresponding social behavior of the masses. 
Instead of trying to teach dullards to think for themselves, the intel- 
lectual leaders must think for them, and drill the results, memoriter, 
into their synapses. . . .” 


And, incidentally, as one rejects indignantly the idea just quoted, he 
cannot but raise the obvious question of how those who would indoctrinate 
propose to agree on their “socially suitable” behavior. It is only within 
the last year or two that members of California’s State Board of Education 
could reach sufficient agreement on a generalized statement of the evils of 
alcohol that a guide for teachers could be published—and the law requiring 
alcohol education has been on the statute books for many, many years. 

These are some of the many arguments which can be raised against 
legislative participation in curriculum making. In the voicing of them, we 
may be accused of carrying our reasoning ad absurbum. No mere specu- 
lation, however, could be more absurd than an action by the “Senate and 
House of Representatives in General Court assembled” of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts when in 1952 it passed “An Act to Provide New 
Techniques in Education for the Purpose of Arresting Dangerous Trends 
that Threaten the Survival of Our Nation.” That portion of the act which 
merely describes the “object” and the “definition” would itself fill more 
than a page of this journal. In part, it reads as follows: 


Object.—To prevent delinquency, vandalism and crime, to provide 
thorough education in hygiene, including dramatized instruction as to 
the harmful effect of narcotics, to give adequate courses in thrift, fru- 
gality and money management, to include the facts of life in the sub- 
ject-matter for the older pupils, to save large amounts of money of 
citizens, towns, cities, counties and the commonwealth, to promote 
higher standards of culture and a finer civilization, which when the 
new techniques become universal, will bring peace and prevent war. 

Definition.—Social science, as used in this act and as supervised by 
the state department of education, herein called the department, shall 


1 Finney, Ross L., A Sociological Philosophy of Education. New York: Macmillan, 
1928, p. 395. 
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have the following meaning, viz.:—The extension of knowledge, the 
growth of intelligence, the making of an art of the technique of human 
relations, creating the ability to say and do the right thing at the right 
time and to stimulate the power of pupils to think pertaining to hygiene, 
frugality, conduct, behavior, judgments, decisions, motives, intentions, 
attitudes and habits, not only for promoting virtues, respect for the 
rights of others, respect for property, and respect for the spiritual and 
the physical welfare of all, but also with the object of making use of 
that great reservoir of power, the emotions and feelings, for the pur- 
pose of creating strong resistances against the vices of lying, stealing, 
profane swearing, uncouth language, gambling, the use of narcotics 
(especially tobacco, marijuana and beverage alcohol), nonfeasance, 
misfeasance and malfeasance with reference both to the gains and the 
losses that accrue from sincerity, deceit; goodwill, wilfulness. . . . 


This article, which purports to outline certain dangers, could reasonably 
be expected to explain how such dangers can be avoided. And, of course, 
here is where the going becomes really difficult. 

We must admit and realize that the schools in a democracy—free, pub- 
lic, compulsory schools—are established for no altruistic end. They are 
created to accomplish certain specific purposes, purposes bearing directly 
on the welfare of democratic government. These purposes are the concern 
of the public, and rightly so. 

How do we assure to the representatives of the people the right to 
guarantee that these purposes shall be achieved and yet protect the schools 
from undue interference? There is no ready answer. 

Perhaps if we could persuade legislatures to indicate specific objectives 
sought and then leave to the schools the method of attaining them we might 
be going in the right direction. Certainly there would be some gain in 
reserving for enactment in the Administrative Code by the State Board of 
Education the specifics rather than having them appear in legislation—for 
there should be more flexibility in administrative regulation than in law. 

Undoubtedly the most important thing for school people to remember 
is always to be so alert to keep the curriculum attuned to the needs of the 
day and of the students who swarm into the classrooms that we give our 
legislative representatives no excuse to enter upon curriculum making. We 
have long given lip service to health as an objective of education, but we 
waited for a war and the legislature to force us into a genuine program 
of health and physical education. In so far as we can anticipate what our 
communities and our states may expect of us legitimately, we shall dis- 
courage curriculum making by state legislatures. 





The Role of the Legislature in Prescribing 
Instruction for Secondary Schools 


By DONALD D. DOYLE* 


In the past, the California Legislature has from time to time prescribed 
subjects to be taught in the elementary and the secondary schools. I am 
informed that this method of such State-mandated courses dates back to 
1850. California legislators have added these required courses to the law 
and we now find ourselves with approximately eighteen subjects. Two or 
three of these, however, may be left to the discretion of or prescribed by 
the board of education of the city or county. It would seem to me that 
these requirements should be reviewed periodically, eliminating courses 
that have become obsolete or out-dated under our present-day standards 
of education. 

It is a fact that a large segment of the California schools’ curriculum is 
prescribed by law and I am wondering whether the Legislature hasn’t gone 
a little too far in prescribing courses with insufficient time left for electives 
and for meeting needs of individual students. It appears that this legisla- 
tion has added several mandatory courses to an already crowded curricu- 
lum. I am not one who feels that we should burden the schools with sub- 
jects prescribed by members of the Legislature. I feel that at present we 
already have too many and that we should definitely reduce the number of 
subjects now prescribed before new ones are added. 

I also feel, however, that it is desirable to have some subjects prescribed 
by law. Perhaps, we should ask ourselves whether it is proper for the 
Legislature to indicate where major emphasis should be placed in the school 
curriculum. Are we, as legislators, in a position to advise the Department 
of Education at what age physical education, for example, should begin 
for the child? Instruction in driver education, and alcohol and narcotics 
could well be specified, but the opportunity should be left to the local district 
as to the grade level placement for this instruction. Morals and manners 
is another such area. 

Another thought that has presented itself is that it may be well for the 
Legislature to give some consideration to required courses so that they may 
be applied to one or more grades without specifying that this instruction 
must be given in all grades which is the case with some requirements at the 
present time. 

Legislators are prone to let their emotions get out of hand in asking for 
required courses to be put into the law. It is true that certain pressure 
groups make it impossible for a legislator to refuse to introduce legislation 
designating required courses of instruction. The danger of the emotional 


* Member of Assembly, California Legislature, Tenth District, Contra Costa County, 
and Chairman of Committee on Education. 
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person is the fact that his condition oftentimes could force too many de- 
tailed requirements into law. 

I feel the Legislature should oppose further efforts of organizations to 
add to our already overloaded curriculum and until a thorough study has 
been made and such courses have been reviewed by the State Department 
of Education and other qualified educational organizations, no new courses 
or instruction should be required. Even though I feel it desirable for some 
subjects to be prescribed by law, we have too many courses in the curricu- 
lum at the present time because of legislative action. Some of the present 
mandated courses could very well be omitted. 

We all know that such State requirements have created a number of 
problems for the school districts in California and it would behoove all 
of us to take another look at the number of courses presently required by 
the Legislature. It is important that our school curriculum have flexibility 
to meet the local requirements and the needs of school districts. 

I am in complete agreement with the California Association of School 
Administrators in a recent resolution adopted by them regarding ‘a review 
of the mandatory requirements in our educational program as set forth in 
the California Education Code. 





IMPORTANT NEW DATA ON FINANCING SCHOOLS 


School financing is a problem of policy and not of resources, says a recent report of the 
public-education finance committee of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools entitled Financing Public Education in the Decade Ahead. 

“The commission is fully aware that there are critical problems in American public 
education beyond the purely physical ones,” says Roy E. Larsen, chairman, NCCPS. “The 
continued and heated national debate about the ends and means of education testifies to 
that. But the commission feels that the discussion of qualitative problems must be ac- 
companied by an unremitting effort to meet the growing deficit in equipment, in school 
buildings, and in teachers. For if we fail to meet the deficit, the problem of how we should 
educate may become largely a hypothetical one.” 

The report, Financing Public Education in the Decade Ahead, has a companion pam- 
phlet, How Do We Pay for Our Schools? Copies of both publications may be obtained by 
writing to the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. 








A NEW PUBLICATION 


A GREAT PROFESSION COMES OF AGE. By Lucien Kinney. 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. California 
Teachers Association. 15 pp. 


Given the recurring criticism of teacher education, the publication of 
“A Great Profession Comes of Age” is very timely. Dr. Kinney’s approach 
is not so much in rebuttal to the criticisms of Albert Lynd and Arthur Bes- 
tor, but rather a coherent, thoughtful statement of the status of teaching as 
a profession in the United States in the middle of the twentieth century. 

Basically, this booklet of the California Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards Commission deals with two apparent conflicts. The 
first of these is very real: There is a shortage of teachers, but there is also 
a great need for the maintenance of professional standards. The second 
conflict is more subtle: Teachers are mobile and move from state to state, 
thus requiring national standards and a measure of interstate recognition 
of professional preparation; juxtaposed to this is the American tradition 
of local control for schools and teachers, reinforced by the potential dangers 
inherent in monolithic professional organizations. 

Dr. Kinney, professor of Education at Stanford University, squarely 
takes a stand: Education, as a national movement, has now come of age 
and is about to take control of the quality of its membership. This is very 
important because the “welfare of society demands that membership be a 
guarantee of competence to practice.” 

An important part of the booklet recapitulates the various functions of 
a teacher, defined in an earlier publication by Dr. Kinney—‘Measure of 
a Good Teacher” (CTA, 1952). This is an important definition in this 
context because he finds that the community tends to think of the teacher 
primarily as a director of learning. This function, by itself, is hardly 
enough to warrant the inclusion of teaching among the professions. But 
when the other competencies of a good teacher are included and when the 
community is ready to accept them as part of the normal professional prepa- 
ration, the profession may indeed be said to have come of age. In brief, 
these additional competencies are: Counselor, guide, member of the school 
community, member of the profession, and liaison officer who interprets 
the culture to the student and the school to the community. 

In effect, this means that a “profession has status not only as a conse- 
quence of the importance of its services to the public, but because its mem- 
bers are known to have expert abilities not possessed by the layman.” If 
the community is not aware of the teacher’s knowledge—except as a direc- 
tor of learning—there is less likelihood that true professional standing can 
be achieved. 

In keeping with this line of reasoning, Dr. Kinney’s report explains 
that the teaching profession is “coming of age.” Necessarily, he adds, this 
means that it must exert control of the quality of the membership, that the 
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critics of education who shout “vassalage” have missed the boat, and that 
the movement toward professional standards “is a pioneering enterprise 
in education.” 

Specifically, the reference here is to Albert Lynd and Arthur Bestor and 
their recent criticisms of the “educationists.” Both of these men are his- 
torians and Dr. Kinney charges them with “incompetence in their own 
field.” He says that they have failed “to collect and report information 
accurately and completely . . .” and that they have shown a “very human 
tendency to select and distort facts in such a way as to support a precon- 
ceived bias.” 

This criticism has merit, but it should be added that Dr. Kinney has 
failed to consider one important point made by these two critics. They ob- 
ject not only to the “interlocking directorates” in education, but they add to 
this the charge of mediocrity, ignorance, and lack of scholarship. There is 
nothing new about this charge, but in his statements about the quality of 
membership Dr. Kinney would have done well to dig more deeply in an 
attempt to determine just what this quality consists of. 

But just because this new publication of the California Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards commission is incomplete, it should not 
be overlooked. Dr. Kinney and his commission have done an important 
study which is part of a series toward a greater appreciation and improve- 
ment of teacher education and professional standards. 


Grorce E. ARNSTEIN 
San Francisco, Calif. 











STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, INC. 


Continuing concern for a good educational program has prompted the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers to allocate a larger sum than ever before, $143,200, to assist 
young people with loans and scholarships. The following educational student aid is offered 
by the C.C.P.T.: 


Student Loan.—For the current school year, $100,000 has been allocated to assist students 
with loans of $300 a year up to a total of $1,200 for four years. Loans may be used for any 
type of higher education, professional or vocational, above the high school level at any 
accredited institution in the State. Loans are repayable without interest within four years 
from the close of the period for which the loan was made. 


Scholarships and fellowships are offered by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the 1955-56 school year as follows : 


Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships.—Sixteen awards of $400 each for fifth year 
students training to teach on a general secondary credential in the public secondary schools 
of California. Available at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco and San Jose State Colleges, U.C., U.C.L.A., U.S.C., College of the 
Pacific, and Stanford. Application should be made to the scholarship committee of the 
school of the student’s choice. 


Elementary Teacher Education Scholarships.—-T wenty-four awards of $400 each for upper 
division and graduate students training to teach in the public elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia. Available at the nine State Colleges, the three major centers of the University of 
California, and at College of the Pacific, and U.S.C. Apply to scholarship committee of the 
school. 


International Relations Fellowships.—Five grants ; four of $1,000 each for a year’s graduate 
study in international relations in the U.S. and one of $2,000 for a year’s graduate study 
abroad. Final date for names to be forwarded to C.C.P.T., March 1, 1955. 


Special Education Fellowships.—Ten grants of $1,000 each for a full year’s graduate study 
in any field of training for teaching the handicapped child, the work to be taken at Los An- 
geles State College or San Francisco State College. Deadline for application, April 1, 1955. 
Special Education Loans —Ten summer loans of $100 each for advanced training in the field 
of teaching deaf and hard of hearing children. Deadline, April 1, 1955. 


Counseling and Guidance Scholarships——Twenty summer scholarships of $150 each for 
advanced training for those already employed half-time or more in school counseling and 
guidance. Work may be taken at accredited colleges and universities in the State offering 
such courses in the summer of 1955. Deadline, March 1, 1955. 


Nursing Scholarships.—Forty-two scholarships of $100 each are offered through the ap- 
proved schools of nursing in the State. Application should be made to the director of the 
school of nursing of the student’s choice. 


Children’s Librarian Fellowships.—Two grants of $1,000 each offered through the U.C. 
School of Librarianship and the U.S.C. School of Library Science. 
Nancy Pauline Turner Music Fellowships.—Three grants of $400 each are offered to women 


for graduate study in music, with emphasis upon vocal instruction in choral direction in the 
public schools. 


Please address requests for detailed information, and application forms where indicated, 


to the State Office of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Suite 300, 322 West 
21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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Calling your attention to: 


ENGLISH i 
ACTION 
Sixth Edition 


Courses 1-4 


by J. C. Tressler and Henry I. Christ 


The Sixth Edition of this famous high school series 
tops even tops! The exercise material is in major 
degree new, further enlivened by eye-catching color 
and dramatic illustrations. Classroom-tested em- 
phasis is placed on teen-age interests. TEXT— 
PRACTICE BOOK—ANSWER BOOK—TEACH- 
ER’S MANUAL—for each high school year. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 














1955 AEW THEME ANNOUNCED 


“Schools—Your Investment in America” is the general theme for the 1955 program 
of American Education Week, November 6-12. 

Daily topics for the week’s observance are: Sunday, “Your Investment in Character 
Building” ; Monday, “Your Investment in Teachers” ; Tuesday, “Your Investment in Class- 
rooms”; Wednesday, “Your Investment in Fundamental Learning”; Thursday, “Your 
Investment in Better Living”; Friday, “Your Investment in a Strong Nation”; Saturday, 
“Your Investment Is YOUR Responsibility.” 

Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American Legion, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the U.S. Office of Education. 








BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG Better English for grades 7—12 is built on the 
premise that understanding is essential to 
GUILD the learning process. All aspects of Eng- 
lish—speaking, writing, listening, reading, 
HOOK grammar, and usage—are covered in its 
strong, clear, specific program. 
STEVENS Workbook with tests and Teachers’ Manual 
and Key for each book. Write for more in- 
formation about this new leader in the Eng- 
lish field. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Boston Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 

















HOUSE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION AID 


The Special Subcommittee on Federal Aid for School Construction, Carroll D, Kearns 
[R-Pa.], chairman, on December 2 unanimously recommended that legislation be enacted 
providing for federal payments for school construction. The committee suggested that bills 
for this purpose be introduced early in the 84th Congress. NEA representatives testified 
in hearings of the committee in October. 





